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Editorial, 


N one of the Northern legislatures a member was recently 
brought to book for making charges to the effect that 
legislation was bought and sold in the State House, 
that he had been offered three hundred dollars for his 
vote, and that he had been told that he might leave his 

seat twenty thousand dollars better off than when he was 
elected. These statements were made in a popular ad- 
dress, and under cross-examination in the House were 
found to be entirely without foundation; the man who 
made the statements was unwilling to affirm their truth, 
and indeed confessed that they were random remarks 
made in popular addresses. When asked why he made 
such statements, his reply as reported was “Oh, a fellow 
will say anything.” We call attention to this case be- 
cause it is typical of much of the talk on the platform 
when men speak who wish to get a reputation for up- 
rightness and to curry favor with the multitude always 
ready to suspect that all members of the Civil Service 
are venal and serve the country for what they can get 
out of it for themselves. 


* 


od 


THE present season is devoted by many Christians to 
special practices of self-denial in recognition of the retire- 
ment of Jesus at the beginning of his career. That much 
benefit may accrue from these disciplines is not to be 
gainsaid, but that they are an imitation of Christ is open 
to further consideration. He would be puzzled to account 
for them if he were to come back to earth, and would see 
points of divergence from his experience, in the forty days 
of artificial wilderness devised by the votaries of fashion- 
able religion, that it would be startling to contemplate. 
A genuine transplanting of his spirit, so that it would take 
root in modern life, is devoutly to be desired; but first 
it would have to be settled as to just what, on the whole, 
his spirit was. We could find authority for almost any 
course, if we picked texts. A fierce renunciation could be 
justified, and a free and unconventional independence. 
We read of giving up one’s home and possessions, and life 
itself, and then we read of dining and wining with the 
wealthy, and of direct issue both with those who said 
John the Baptist had a devil and those who called Jesus a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber. Taking the impres- 
sion of the whole life, it is clear that the social Lent is in- 
adequate either to signify his example or to meet the needs 
of modern society. ‘The selfishness of those whose insane 
pursuit of silly pleasures is the disgrace of their set and 
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their own undoing is scarcely scratched by Lenten ab- 
stentions, and no Lent of forty days, however: sincere, 
could be Christian that left the rest of the year free to 
personal indulgence. If Lent set habits which all the year 
established, of wholesome regulation of pleasures and of 
interest in better things than eating, drinking, and dress- 
ing we should urge it. 


VESTIGES of the ascetic side of Christianity are seen not 
only in severe Lenten exercises, but in the hesitancy people 
who never think of Lent feel about pleasure, and in the 
very over-indulgence in pleasure which follows reaction 
against restraint. There are more disciples of Omar 
Khayyam in certain levels of society than of Jesus Christ; 
more who cry, ‘Drink! for you know not whence you 
came, nor why: Drink! for you know not why you go, 
nor where.”’ ‘The trouble is that neither side of the matter 
reaches the real quality in pleasure which makes it endur- 
ing. Because they do not understand it, the people of 
Puritan mind throw it far from themselves, and the people 
of opposite temper throw themselves away with it. The 
fact is that any pleasure which fixes happiness in the ma- 
terial order, and says to the passing moment, “Stay, 
thou art so fair,’ which takes the blue bird into physical 
possession, must find it turn to ashes, must see it die in 
being gained. Only as a spiritual thing can happiness 
live; and whatever wholesome joy produces that spirit, 
whatever love deepens it, and whatever faith establishes 
it, is after the spirit of the Great Teacher who said that 
the truths he spoke were to the end that his joy might 
remain in his friends and that their joy might be full. 


& 


In a Western State legislators find flowers on their desks 
every morning, with a message calling attention to the 
measure commended. In England they are stoned, and 
their windows smashed, and houses blown up, by way of 
persuasion. Making no comment on the matter at issue, 
the observer would say that no question could occur as to 
the most effective method. A cause is furthered by quiet 
reliance on its merits, and set back by action that stirs 
up bitterness and enmity. When attack compels mili- 
tancy, sturdy controversy is not to be evaded, and cir- 
cumstances sometimes justify resort to assertiveness 
which under other conditions would be objectionable. 
We know how, in our missionary work, some ungracious 
tasks have to be performed; but we do not get the habit 
of this method, and. as soon as possible, return to the posi- 
tive method of letting our work speak for us, and relying 
on simple truth to win its way. Loving one’s enemies is 
not merely a counsel of perfection, it is really good tactics. 


od 


THE jeweller has to guard against the vibrations of 
the street when he mounts his clock. Its regularity 
varies with the amount of heavy teaming during the day. 
In a physical laboratory the place where delicate ex- 
periments are made is built on solid foundations of its 
own, not touched at any point by the building, so that 
no movement short of an earthquake will affect it. ‘The 
great truths of the world seem to be builded “far from 
accident,” and “all alone stand hugely politic.” They 
owe their stability not to any extraneous connection; 
indeed, they are surest in not resting on anything but 
bed-rock. When Jesus said that heaven and earth would 
pass away, but that his words would not pass away, he 
was not asserting any authority of his own that guaranteed 
such permanence, or merely expressing his own confidence. 
He affirmed simply that they had the eternal substance 
in themselves. They were spiritual verities, and were 
so independent of the form and fashion of things and 
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time that no changes would affect them. They stood 
in their own integrity and depth. Now we can see 
enough of history, of great systems that have had their 
day, of creeds men died for also dead, to see his most 
daring saying come true. The few central and charac- 
teristic truths he announced are the common property 
of all churches and constitute their most valuable teaching. 
Whether they are taken as the basis of Christian unity 
or not, they in fact form such basis. A few sentences could 
be selected for a foundation of Christian faith, and they 
would unite not only Christians, but mankind. 


[MarcH 13 I913 


Selection. 


If it were not for the power of selection which the human 
mind exercises, it would be impossible to live in peace in 
a world where so many infelicitous things happen. Who- 
ever plans to live the gentle life.and enjoy the beautiful 
things that abound, both in the external world and in 
the products of human nature, must shut out of his mind 
a great deal of the misery and squalor which are to be 
found in all by-ways of human society. If, prompted 
by a human social instinct, one who leads the gentle 
life plans to do something to reduce the sum total of human 
misery, as a matter of economy he is forced to make a 
selection. He takes up some one particular form of vice, 
crime, or other cause of poverty, or some of the conse- 
quences of these things, and concentrates his attention 
upon that one phase of human degradation. ‘The result 
of this process of selection not infrequently is that the 
one thing selected to be ameliorated looms large in the 
imagination and finally comes to be the only evil which 
should press upon the conscience and enlist the sympathies 
of society. 

But selection may take another form. One who be- 
comes indignant at the sufferings of those who are under 
the heel of the oppressor may select one particular phase 
of wrong-doing or the consequences of it, and press that 
until it is distorted and stands up out of all proportion 
as a representative of business, politics, government, or 
social life. Reformers are apt to select one or two defects 
in the organization of social and political life, and repre- 
sent it or them as the sum of all evil. The result is a 
breach of sympathy between the narrow-minded reformer 
and those whose outlook upon the world is wider and their 
sympathies more evenly distributed among the good things 
that exist in human society, and their antipathies less 


narrowly directed against that which is undoubtedly 


evil. 
If one should sum up all the manifest defects of society 
in the United States and the institutions under which 


we live, and represent these evil things as most distinctly ~ 


representative of modern life, he would perpetrate such 
a gross injustice and present a picture so manifestly out 
of drawing that the United States would seem to be a 
place of residence to be avoided by all decent people and 
by those who had any regard for their own reputation. 
To illustrate what we mean. We kill more people upon 
the railroads than any other nation in the world. We 
burn more houses and destroy more property by fire than 
any nation in Europe. The United States is the only 
country, savage or civilized, where it is the common 
practice to burn people alive. Nowhere else are millions 
of property destroyed by the unlawful and malicious use 
of dynamite. The home of the Mormon abomination 
is the United States. Municipal corruption sweeps over 
all our great cities in a nauseous flood, and what is called 
“white slavery” abounds everywhere in city and country. 
Intemperance, in spite of all efforts for its suppression, is 
a conspicuous evil, and the consumption of- alcoholic 
liquors increases with the increase of population. Child- 
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labor and the oppressive exploitation of the toil of women 
goes on almost unchecked. ‘The districts inhabited by the 
unfortunate and the poor are overcrowded, insanitary, 
and abounding in temptations for the boys and girls 
who live in sight and sound of vicious demonstrations of 
the most flagrant atrocity. Ten millions of negroes are 
denied the common privileges accorded to white men, and 
have to strive, against frightful odds, to justify the state- 
ment that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are 
the inalienable rights of all human beings. 

The last paragraph contains a partial list of the evil 
things that are to be found in American life and which in 
time are to be rooted out and made impossible. Now 
what is to be said about the sanity or helpfulness of the 
men or women who select any one of these evils and hold 
it so close to their eyes that they lose sight of other things 
that are to be abolished, the better things that abound 
on every hand, and who charge up any one of the losses 
which we suffer to the evil disposition and conduct of some 
one class of people, and denounce that class with such fer- 
vor that they get red in the face, while with strident 
voices they reveal themselves as unfit to play the part of 
magnanimous friends of the people? 

The truth is that, admitting all that can be charged 
against this nation and this generation, there is no country 
in the world where the opportunities are so many, the 
forces at work for human progress so fruitful, and the 
amenities of the gentle life so commonly distributed among 
all classes of people. ‘The poorest immigrants have a bet- 
ter chance than they had fifty years ago and whole classes 
of our foreign population, Irish, German, and Jewish, 
have been lifted into the seats of power and are now found 
controlling our industries, our city governments, and the 
principal resources which nature has lavished in profusion 
on this favored land. ‘Things are ten times worse than 
they were, say, before the Civil War, when we think of 
people living in what we call ‘primitive simplicity’”’; 
things are ten times worse, but also—and this we ought 
never to forget—they are a hundred times better. Young 
men and women never had such opportunities opening 
before them as are offered now in fifty different ways un- 
thought of a hundred years ago. G. B. 


The Long Road. 


One speculates, sometimes, as to whether there are 
many people within the limits of a large acquaintance 
who can truthfully say that the life they have lived has 
been happy, satisfying, or has made an approach to the 
fulfilment of the ideals of youth. There are sunny souls 
that gather happiness as a bee sucks honey. ‘To some of 
these all seems good, like a plain but wholesome meal to a 
hungry man. They have tasted the joy of fruition in 
what they aimed in youth to do and be. Perhaps in 
the vast multitude of men there are more of these fortu- 
nate instances than we are aware, but still, relatively, 
they are, doubtless, few. 

Renan was one of these favored ones, for he tells us in 
old age that his life had been a joy and delight, and he 
would gladly live it over again. But in the secret soul 
of most we must believe there is a lurking drop of disap- 
pointment and regret. We are tormented by the vague 
sorrow of non-achievement, frustrated hopes, broken ties, 
the whole inexplicable scheme of mistake and failure that 
makes so much of the fond of existence. We often judge 
ourselves too harshly, and admit too little margin for the 
merits of honest striving and noble purpose. We forget 


that we are not here to do wonders and astonish by 


achievement, but rather to garner experience even by our 
mistakes and failures. Self-knowledge is the most im- 
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portant acquisition, and it is gained very dearly at great 
cost. It is acquired, as the child learns to walk, by re- 
peated falls. 

The psalmist tells us to get wisdom, get understanding, 
but he does not tell us how we are to get these desirable 
qualities. There are plenty of guides, preachers, and 
teachers, whose business it is to instruct us; but we gain 
more by our stumbles and mistakes on the long road of 
life than we gain from them. We are late in learning 
that many of the world’s judgments are superficial, mis- 
leading, if not positively vicious, and slow in getting hold 
of that higher code we feel has been attained by those 
who have understanding and wisdom. ‘The long road, as 
we traverse it, is often a weary way marked by suffering 
and tears; but we must wait to judge it until we get near 
the end, when the low sun will cast an illuminating ray 
backward toward the east of life, and will give us, perhaps, 
a truer view of what it means, and why we are obliged to 
trudge and sweat along the appointed highway. Illumi- 
nation is what we need. Some who have traversed it 
have seemed to get so much more out of it, have had a 
more vivid sense of God’s love and protection, the charm 
of simple, common things, the worth of quiet affection. 
We, perhaps, have passed by unseen the beauty they 
have cherished, that grows in every poor field and by 
the dusty roadside, and yet has an infinite power to 
bless. 

We complain, as we bear our own burdens, and those 
of others as well, that we must associate with stupid, dull 
people who do not appreciate us, who see not the deep 
things that lie in our hidden nature, which association 
with a better kind of humanity might develop. We for- 
get that these stupid-seeming, dull people also have deep, 
inarticulate, dumb places in them quite comparable to 
our own; that they revolve and cogitate in the uncon- 
genial silence questions, surmises, that would surprise us 
did we know them, and would make our sense of superi- 
ority seem small and pitiful. We may believe, in looking 
back, that n&ture is always trying to induce us to change 
and rectify our scale of values, to enable us to break 
through the crust of convention, prejudice, and miscon- 
ception, and apply the rule of the universe, instead of 
some petty rule-of-thumb, to facts and things. 

God, we may be sure, would like us to be larger than 
we are, to see more as he sees; that all the incidents of 
our road might be instinct of divinity instead of annoying 
and irritating trials. He has appointed the solemn, 
beautiful events of life to take us out of our pettiness. 
The road is never the same after we have made graves 
beside it. We have set up shrines, we have consecrated 
sacred places. We have been enlarged, and can now see 
over the small things that once engrossed our lives by 
events that seem the most terrible and inexorable of 
mysteries. The apostle tells us that charity is every- 
thing, and then he goes on to tell us what it is not. It 
is not giving your goods to the poor or your body to be 
burned, but something infinitely larger and deeper in 
this,—the recognition of the divine in the human god- 
likeness in man. It is this perception that makes the 
long road holy ground, as we look back; for it has been 
the glorious manifestation in life of the love of God and 
the worth of man. Our brother, who has the divine spark 
in him, how worthy he is of our consideration, our pa- 
tience, our forbearance, our charity! How noble is the 
faith we hold in him, in spite of all that belittles and 
degrades! 

There is no denying the fact that the road is often 
pitiless with cold in winter and with heat in summer; 
that we are often footsore and weary, and both head and 
heart ache with discouragement; but, if we have the two 
essentials, we shall not drop our religion by the way, as so 
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many have done, and curse God and die. No, we shall 
gird up our loins and face the problem with fresh courage 
and renewed hope. As has been said, there is something 
greater than happiness: it is blessedness. It is the full, 
rich life, like an aged but sturdy tree, always green at the 
top, not absorbed in a small, petty circle of ideas, but 
sharer in the wider life of the time, the age, the world, 
with ever-growing powers to feel life, history, the uni- 
verse, permeated with God. 

When we ask what is the happy life, each will answer 
from his own point of view: one that it is an outward 
condition, others that it is a state of soul, the life of the 
emotions and affections, peace of mind and the satisfac- 
tions of conscience, congenial and absorbing work, the 
gratifications of taste, the ease and culture of wealth well 
spent. Some will answer from the suggestions of the 
imagination, many from external, a few from interior 
needs. To be healthy and wealthy will, doubtless, em- 
brace the greatest number of wishers; to be wise a few; 
to be loved and satisfied in loving, many; to be self- 
consecrated to the work and service of humanity will call 
forth the wishes of some exalted souls. But, in fact, 
we know not what happiness is, nor why we should so 
persistently long for it. We can see many other aims 
as we look back over the long road, but hardly that unless 
it subtly underlies all aims. 

God has put growth in the foreground of our needs. 
Suffer, even sin, he seems to say; but at whatever cost 


turn your experience into nourishment for the soul. All 
other aims are negligible. But whatever happens to us, 
how interesting, how absorbing, how glorious is life! We 


may be broken on its wheel, we may suffer unutterable 
pangs; but life, the sense of living and breathing, is the 
greatest happiness, the most exquisite satisfaction. There 
are many, to be sure, who do not think it a boon, and are 
ready to lay hands on themselves; but the world is 
quick to judge them unbalanced. As we look back on 
the long road, we see what an infinite treasure life has 
been. ‘The variety of unpleasant experiente, if we have 
had it, melts in the glow of beneficence, the human and 
divine kindness that has marked the resting-places where 
angels have ministered to us, the deserts where we have 
been fed by ravens, the straits and hard places where 
unexpected deliverance has come. The long road will, 
doubtless, be continued in another sphere of being; but 
let us trust some of its rough places will be smoothed, 
some of its pitfalls mended, some of its tiresome, rocky 
places levelled for our feet. We seek for illumination on 
this, but we find only a sign-board with the pointed finger 
of faith. 


American Cnitarian Association, 


Burdocks. 


VI. 

9. “I tell you, Unitarianism is all rot. That crowd 
should be driven out of Macedonia. ‘The Paragraph Pul- 
pit is demoralizing our people. We must see what we 
can do to have it cut out of the Macedonian Herald.” 

The above is the verbatim report of a part of a conver- 
sation overheard by the wife of a Unitarian minister on 
her way to church, in a city of more than ninety thousand 
inhabitants. ‘The italicized names are fictitious, but 
the quotation is authentic. The speakers were “two 
fine-looking men—silk hats, gloves, canes, ete.—walking 
slowly and in earnest conversation.” 

I sent at once to the minister of the church in the above 
city of Macedonia and asked him to send me a half dozen 
samples of the “ Paragraph Pulpit’? which had been pub- 
lished in the Macedonian Herald. I had two objects in 
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view. First, I desired to show to such readers of “Bur- 
docks” as might be interested that orthodoxy in many 
places is afflicted with wilful blindness and is content 
to grope its way among the lifeless dogmas of the Middle 
Ages; or, secondly, if the Paragraphs in question did 
actually prove to be “all rot” and were of such a charac- 
ter as to “demoralize’’ the good people of Macedonia, 
I wanted to get sufficient evidence to prove that the 
Unitarian minister in Macedonia (whose church is as- 
sisted by the American Unitarian Association) is a real 
heretic. Unitarianism is not introduced into cities to 
undermine the virtues of the people. It is not supported 
in such cities in order that it may bring on moral and in- 
tellectual “‘rot.’”’ And I knew that, if these Paragraphs 
published in the Macedonian Herald proved to tend in 
such directions, our Board of Directors would call that 
minister toaccount. ‘They would hale him back to Boston, 
sit in judgment upon him, and;after conviction, would 
take him down near the Frog Pond on Boston Common 
and burn him at the stake. 

The clippings came by return mail; and, with a fiendish 
glee known only to such men as ‘Torquemada and the 
officers of this Association, I unfolded them and reéad. 
I might reproduce them in this article; but, as there was a 
certain New Testament monotony running through the 
entire bunch, I shook them up in my slouch hat and drew 
the following one at random. 


“A UNITED CHRISTENDOM. 


“Unitarianism stands for unity between all Christian 
sects. What has divided the Christian world?“ Has it 
been the moral and spiritual elements of religion? Has 
it been justice or mercy or love? No, these have always 
tended to unite men. The divisions have been caused 
by going away from these, and setting up in their stead 
speculative dogmas, creeds, ceremonies, ecclesiastical as- 
sumptions,—things which divide and ever must divide. 
It is plain that, if ever unity is to be brought about, it 
must be by subordinating all these things, and lifting into 
prominence the things of the moral and spiritual life — 
Unitarian Publicity Committee.” 


When I had finished reading, the fiendish ecclesiastical 
glitter vanished from my eye, and my vision of the Frog 
Pond on Boston Common lost its lurid reflection of 
pious wrath. 

And then I pondered! Was it possible that such teach- 
ings were vicious? Was it within belief that the people 
in Macedonia had risen so high in ethical and spiritual 
excellence that these commonplaces of the Sermon on the 
Mount looked like agencies of degeneration? I could 
not believe it. Then why was it that those ‘two fine- 
looking men—silk hats, gloves, canes, etc.’’—proposed to 
run the Unitarian crowd out of Macedonia? After pro- 
longed meditation I came to the conclusion that it was 
not, so to speak, the kite, but the taz/ of the kite, that had 
aroused their righteous indignation; * v7z.,' ‘the }jwords 
“Unitarian Publicity Committee.” 

10. “Boston is a flourishing hot-bed of Unitarianism, 
and, where there is Unitarianism, there is bound to be 
hostility to Christ, the Son of God. We must remember 
that the Unitarians are one of the Protestant sects, and 
that ministers of the other sects, as Rev. Lyman Abbott 
tells us, preach in their churches.” 

The above is taken from the Catholic Register of Feb- 
ruary 20, published in Toronto, and we wish to call at- 
tention to the high compliment which is paid by a Catholic 
to the city of Boston in calling it a “flourishing hot-bed 
of Unitarianism.”’ For, if our memory does not fail us, 
it was only a short time ago that a certain Catholic prel- 
ate living in Boston served notice to Puritan New England 
that Unitarianism was practically dead, or would soon 
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become a thing of the past. It would seem, therefore, 
that one must go a long way from home to learn that 
there still exists such a thing as “a flourishing hot-bed 
of Unitarianism.” 

Alas, if this high tribute were only true! What a city 
Boston would be if it were really ‘“‘a hot-bed of Unitari- 
anism”! Think of the illustrious Unitarian names that 
have been associated with Boston in years gone by! Think 
of the names that are now associated with the city and 
compare the two groups! While it is true that Unita- 
rianism is more vital and influential than ever before, 
if Boston is a “‘hot-bed”’ of one thing more than another 
to-day, it is a hot-bed of Roman Catholicism. 

Then, too, what does this writer mean when he says 
“where there is Unitarianism, there is bound to be hos- 
tility to Christ’? Is he familiar with the words of the 
great Boston Unitarian preachers and poets,—those who 
have sought the truth about the Christ, those who have 
celebrated the Christ in poetry and hymns, those who 
have followed in his footsteps in philanthropy and re- 
form? 

No, he is not familiar with Unitarians, and therefore 
he knows little about the history and character of Uni- 
tarianism. If he were, he would not judge them in the 
light of the Nicene Creed, but by the standard of dis- 
cipleship which Jesus himself has furnished; v7z., Matt. 
Vil? 15-23. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


A SIGNIFICANT incident of the inauguration period in 
Washington was the announcement, by President Wilson, 
of his intention to stand as far as possible aloof from the 
struggle for what is known as “federal patronage.’’ ‘The 
President made it understood that all applications for ap- 
pointment to office must be taken up, in the first instance, 
with the head of the department concerned, and that 
the selection of candidates for nomination by the Execu- 
tive will be left largely to the discretion of the member 
of the cabinet directly interested. Mr. Wilson’s attitude 
on the problem, which invariably has been an extremely 
vexing one for all national administrations, attracted 
general attention as an indication of his purpose to de- 
vote less time to politics than has been the case with some 
of his predecessors in the presidential office. On the 
other hand, it is understood, also, that he will impose an 
unusual weight of responsibility upon the heads of the 
various departments for the attainment of the largest 
measure of efficiency in administrative matters. 


& 


Wii.i1aM J. Bryan, Mr. Knox’s successor as Secretary 
of State, confronted an acute diplomatic problem at the 
beginning of his career as a cabinet officer. The unusual 
situation was precipitated by the passage, by the Cuban 
congress, of a general measure of amnesty to which Minis- 
ter Beaupré had offered energetic objection as a measure 
calculated to endanger public order in the infant republic, 
and therefore clearly within the legitimate interest of the 
United States under the treaty relations between the 
two countries. ‘The news of the passage of the resolution 
was accompanied by the announcement that it already 
had been signed by President Gomez. Representations 
by the State Department followed the publication of the 
action of the Cuban congress and its executive. It was 
pointed out, in the discussion that arose out of the inci- 
dent, that the bill of amnesty covered all offences by the 
present Cuban government and made prosecution by the 


incoming Menocal administration impossible. A sudden 
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reversal of judgment in the palace at Havana was indicated 
last Monday, when it was announced that President 
Gomez had declined to approve the measure to which 
the government at Washington had taken such vigorous 
exceptions. - 


THE agitation that has been precipitated by the German 
government’s plans for the strengthening of the imperial 
army by about 90,000 men, coupled with an extensive 
re-equipment, is the topic of the hour in the European 
press. It is pointed out by many German newspapers, 
including several organs loyal to the aims and aspirations 
of the kaiser, that the military measures contemplated 
are such as hitherto never have been undertaken except in 
prospect of immediate war; that the involved extraor- 
dinary expenditures, approximating $500,000,000, repre- 
sent a drain on the nation’s resources that should not be 
imposed except as a war measure, and that the proposed 
additional tax upon incomes would mean a levy of 5 per 
cent. upon the savings of the German people. In the 
face of these calculations the fact is generally admitted 
that the international situation that has given occasion 
for this vast project of offensive and defensive activity 
must be a development of unprecedented gravity. 


& 


In France the military estimates providing for extraor- 
dinary expenditures of ¢$100,000,000, and the re-intro- 
duction of the three-year term of service have evoked an 
impressive demonstration of popular approval. For the 
time being the protesting voice of the Socialists has been 
drowned out by a universal cry of ‘‘Vive l’Armée!”’ 
M. Jaurés, the fiery orator of the Socialist camp, sounded 
the depths of public sentiment on the issue when he was 
howled down in a violent counter-demonstration at a 
meeting at Nice last Sunday, which had been called to 
record a protest against the proposed three-year term of 
conscription. ‘The unprecedented solemnity of the an- 
nual ceremony at the Strasbourg statue in Paris, on the 
same day, gave unmistakable expression to the sense of the 
vast majority of the French people that the moment may 
not be far when France will be called upon to expunge 
that page in history which was written by the shattered 
sword of Louis Napoleon. 


Tur chief military activity in Italy is taking the form 
of an elaborate project for fortifications along the Swiss 
and French frontiers, and, significantly, along the border 
that separates the Italian monarchy from its partner in 
the Triple Alliance, Austria-Hungary. It is the evident 
intention of the Italian war office to make ample pro- 
vision against possible surprises, either from France or 
from Austria. Against both countries the Italians con- 
sider that they have occasion to take precautionary 
measures, as Franco-Italian relations along the point 
of contact in Africa have not been harmonious since the 
opening of the Moroccan question, and in the Italian 
territory within the Austrian Empire the attempts to 
lay the ghost of ““Unredeemed Italy”’ have proven only 
indifferently successful, much to the chagrin of states- 
men on both sides of the frontier. To the measures 
projected for the strengthening of the military position 
of their country the Italian taxpayers, although already 
grievously burdened by the expenses of the recent war 
with Turkey, evidently are giving their unqualified ap- 
proval. te 


OnE of the continuing dangers of the international 
situation is to be seen in the fact that, although the powers 
are nominally in accord upon the immediate issues laid 
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upon the table of diplomacy by the developments in the 
Balkan Peninsula, both Austria and Russia are main- 
taining the extraordinary mobilizations precipitated by 
the prospect of a clash over the expansion of the Balkan 
allies into territory coveted by Austria and tacitly con- 
ceded to lie within her sphere of influence. The Russian 
government, evidently. supported by an unmistakable 
public sentiment, akin to the sentiment which caused the 
outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, is evidently 
determined that not a Cossack shall lay down his arms 
until the treaty of peace in the Balkans has been signed, 
sealed, and duly adhered to by all the great powers, in- 
cluding Austria-Hungary. Russia is determined, too, 
that Austrian influence in the councils of Europe shall 
not be permitted to dictate.to the allies terms that would 
spell fresh humiliation to Russian diplomacy. 


ad 


In the mean while the pall of secrecy continues to 
conceal almost completely the progress of events in the 
seat of war in the Balkan Peninsula. The taking of 
Janina by the Greek forces under Prince Constantine 
last week was a fresh disaster for Turkish arms which 
cannot fail to hasten the reopening of negotiations for 
peace. The Greek success likewise has given new strength 
to the movement against the Young Turkish administra- 
tion at Constantinople which brought about the resump- 
tion of the war by repudiating the agreement of the 
Kiamil ministry to surrender Adrianople. Despite the 
hopeless situation that confronts it, the Porte last week 
denied in unequivocal terms*the rumor that it had in- 
voked the mediation of the powers. On the other hand, 
reports from Sofia indicate that the allies, under the lead 
of Bulgaria, have decided not to accept European media- 
tion under any circumstances, as offering hazards which 
the Balkan statesmen are not willing to invite. 


Brevities. 


A new thought is one a man has just begun to think. 


The productions of the average newspaper funny man 
are enough to cast a gloom over the whole country. 


In an editor’s exchange box a multitude of journals of 
most opposite traits and principles find that unity in 
space which they could not find in beliefs or practice. 


One of the denominational papers asks, ‘‘ Where does the 
Church stand?”’ ‘There is good evidence that it does not 
stand at all, but that it is moving, and moving in the right 
direction. 


We are dependent on friends in the Unitarian churches 
throughout the country to inform us when something 
important happens that ought to be chronicled in our 
columns. It is impossible that we should record events 
of which no report has been sent to us, either exclusively 
or through the local papers. 


Retters to the Editor. 
The Women in Washington. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I, an eye-witness and personal sufferer in the 
outrage perpetrated in the streets of Washington March 
3, take a little space to present truthfully and dispas- 
sionately a subject that should be earnestly discussed 
in every American home? In our country’s capital, 
in broad daylight, women of unquestioned dignity and 
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fineness were openly insulted, foully addressed, and spat 
upon! Not only here or there, not one woman or two, 
but all along the line there were many incidents of this 
character. 

These outrages were not committed by drunken hood- 
lums, but by men well-dressed and bearing the outward 
marks of decency. Not one of the many insults I wit- 
nessed was offered by a drunken man. I saw and heard 
policemen uphold and joke about the mob’s violence of 
word and action. I saw men in Khaki garments of our 
country insult women and young girls. I saw a police- 
man’s horse pushed deliberately into the ranks of women. 

Many, many women were injured and taken to hospi- 
tals; many were in grave danger at different points of the 
march; and such courage, endurance, and patient bravery 
I have never witnessed before, as these women showed to 
the last inch of the way. 

Whether one approves of women’s marching in the 
streets or not has nothing to do with the case. Permis- 
sion to march was granted and protection promised. 
That it was possible to secure order was proved on March 
4, when men marched safely through the same streets. 

To the women who suffered and feared, but who did 
what they thought was their duty up to “that last hard 
inch,’”’ every evidence of aroused manhood and woman- 
hood is particularly reassuring. Congressmen and sena- 
tors should be deluged with letters of protest, and the 
press should be honest and plain spoken, not in women’s 
defence alone, but for man’s honor. Whatever private 
sentiment there may be in America for or against the 
political equality of women, let us in the name of God 
and our country’s honor at least secure their safety and 
demand their protection on the public streets of our 
cities. 

Harriet T. Comstock. 
FLatsusH, N.Y. ; 


The Ancestors of Man. 


To the Edztor of the Christian Register:— 


My letter published by you in the Register for Febru- 
ary 6 called forth a friendly criticism two weeks later 
from Mr. George Willis Cooke. Possibly the intrinsic 
interest of the subject, the ancestors of man, may excuse 
even a resident of Idaho in returning to it. 

My kindly critic overlooked the fact that my discus- 
sion related to the ancestors of man, not to prehistoric 
man. My suggestion that we have in this field but 
scanty materials to bear the weight of theory accords 
with the following quotation from E. B. Tylor (Encyelo- 
peedia Britannica, 11th ed., article Anthropology) :— 

“The existence of man in remote geological time cannot 
now be questioned, but, despite much effort made in 
likely localities, no bones, with the exception of the much- 
discussed Pzthecanthropus, have been found which can be 
regarded as definitely bridging the gulf between man and 
the lower creation. It seems as if anthropology had 
in this direction reached the limit of its discoveries.” 

The discovered remains of Pithecanthropus, as is well 
known, consist of a portion of a skull and a leg bone. 
Believed at first and until very lately to be of Pliocene age, 
they are now asserted by Volz to date only from the 
Pleistocene (Osborn, “Age of Mammals,” 384). This, if 
correct, brings the species down to a rather awkward 
period for an ancestor, since undoubted man existed in 
Europe at that time. 

Whether these considerations justify the rather casual 
remarks of my former letter is a question which I must 
leave to those who know, more about archeology than 
I do. J. M. ALDRICH. > 

Moscow, Iba. 


ovbiiy 
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Thalatta 


I stand upon the summit of my years. 

Behind, the toil, the camp, the march, the strife, 

The wandering, and the desert. Vast afar, 

Beyond this weary way, behold! the sea!— 

The sea o’erswept by clouds and winds and wings, 

By thoughts and wishes manifold, whose breath 

Is freshness and whose mighty pulse is peace. 

Palter no question of the dim beyond; 

Cut loose the bark; such voyage itself is rest; 

Majestic motion, unimpeded scope, 

A widening heaven, a current without care. 

Eternity! deliverance, promise, course! 

Time-tired souls salute thee from the shore. 
—Joseph Brownlee Brown. 


The Theatre as a Power. 


BY ABBIE FARWELL, BROWN. 


It was not Hamlet who discovered that “the play’s 
the thing wherein to catch the conscience.’’ ‘The spec- 
tacle has always been a power. ‘The Early Church was 
not slow to realize that a visualized truth is many times 
more potent that one merely heard. Mysteries and 
miracle plays and moralities touched the pre-Elizabethan 
conscience with a power to which frequent allusions in 
Shakespeare’s dramas give testimony,—testimony corrob- 
orated to-day by the direct appeal of “Everyman” and 
other revivals to our own highly sophisticated com- 
munities. 

Before the establishment of free public schools, while 
the Church was still practically the pebple’s only teacher 
and guide, it controlled this powerful means of education 
and exhortation. The play was, as one might say, a 
by-product of religion, as religion was then expressed 
for the masses. Drama was first presented in churches 
by priests and choristers; and, when, later, it became more 
secularized, it was still for a long time under clerical 
supervision. 

This is one reason why the drama in every form be- 
came an object of suspicion in the eyes of Puritanism. 
It was not so much, I think, the moral laxity which 
characterized the stage as it grew more “popular” and 
less “religious’”’ that disgusted the righteous Round- 
heads. It was the remembrance of popish festivals in 
which the play formed an important part, the identifica- 
tion of certain unforgettable characters, “Virtues” and 
“Vices,’’—symbols of dogma and mystery with the teach- 
ing of that Church which they hated. Condemnation 
of the theatre became a matter of conscience, which was 
now ‘‘awakened”’ (if it was not put to sleep) by three- 
hour sermons and a service shorn of visible beauty or 
symbolism which could make a dramatic appeal. 

Puritanism practically made an end of the drama as 
a recognized moral force. It is only now that it is be- 
ginning to emerge from the cloud of distrust which in 
English-speaking countries has enveloped it since those 
days. And even now, in zones where the Puritan in- 
fluence is still subtly pervasive, it is hard for many folk 
to respect, to trust, or even to take quite seriously the 
possible function of the theatre as-a power for good. 

Certainly the drama of the Restoration, self-conscious 
and branded, became a disgrace to art and morality. 
Certainly the patronage of the Merry Monarch and his 
corrupt court in no way added to its repute. For gener- 
ations it persisted under the social ban,—a pariah of 
the arts, yet developing along with the others; the 
players ostracized as ‘‘rogues and vagabonds,”’ unrecog- 
nized as citizens by the law. Only recently has it ap- 
peared that men and women of that anomalous profes- 
sion may be the peers of any society; nay, that their 
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highly-appreciated talents may win the title of nobility 
in the land that once denied them. Folk of wit and of 
resource, many actors and actresses are among our most 
highly respected and influential citizens. The fact that 
in ovr day and generation the dignity of the actors’ pro- 
fession is thus recognized shows perhaps better than 
anything else the potential influence of the drama as a 
social force. 

‘This influence is exerted in two ways,—directly upon 
the audiences assembled, and in reaction upon the players 
themselves. The Early Church, as the people’s teacher, 
concerned itself chiefly with the former consideration. 
It is a sign of the new attitude towards the theatre that 
the modern educator values as largely the latter effect. 
There is no lack of testimony as to the potential value of 
the drama in education from the highest dignitaries of 
the oldest church or the newest college settlement 
experimenters. When certain dangerous tendencies of 
the stage are severely arraigned by a prominent critic, 
it is no less a person than Miss Jane Addams who eagerly 
champions the dramatic cause, declaring finally that 
“the stage is dealing with the moral problems in which 
the public is most interested.’’ Moreover, with the 
education of both audience and players in mind, Hull 
House was one of the first settlements to establish a 
theatre of its own, where nine different nationalities are 
influenced by plays in as many tongues. For amateur 
acting the cultivation of the play-instinct is now one 
of the most strongly-emphasized efforts of those inter- 
ested in developing and influencing immature minds. 
Such companies as the Educational Players, who act to 
learn, rather than “learn to act,’ are becoming every, 
day more common. Every settlement and _neighbor- 
hood club has its dramatic activities, and their scope 
is endless. 

From the increasing influence of the theatre upon the 
players, to return to the audience, what Bronson Howard 
called, in speaking to young playwrights, “that awful 
thing you have before you,—that collection of human 
hearts.’’ Lovers of the drama, as well as educators, are 
beginning to feel a sense of responsibility to those human 
hearts. They must be given what they want; but, for 
the sake of art as well as of ethics, they must be led to 
want the best. Mr. Daniel Frohman says of the American 
audience: ‘‘It prefers plays of sentimental interest, while 
the English audience is more ready to accept plays of 
conversational interest. The Frenchman wants intrigue, 
and the German stories of ethical import, without what 
we demand of action, movement, and life.’ This mana- 
ger, who has undoubtedly a higher sense of responsibility 
than most of his profession, declares that plays which are 
really good must reach the galleries, the heart of the 
public, ‘‘the large middle class from which interest radiates 
to all classes.”” Another critic, Mr. James L. Ford, says, 
“Tnnumerable efforts to give the public what it ought to 
want instead of what it wants have failed, because their 
founders had the impertinence to look down upon their 
audiences as children instead of looking up to them as a 
collection of human hearts worthy of all respect, and 
asking only to be thrilled.’’ Asking only to be thrilled, 
that is it. But what kind of thrill shall it be? 

The public is lazy. It is ready to be amused unthink- 
ingly. It is especially prone to accept without question 
whatever is offered in the spirit of fun. This is why 
irresponsible farce is the most subtly dangerous of dram- 
atic forms for the unintelligent, why ordinary musical 
comedy with its tacitly accepted low moral standard of 
life is unspeakably demoralizing. 

The public, eager to be amused, prone to be influenced 
for good or ill, must be gently led, not coerced. It is a 
matter of education, of increasing the general intelli- 
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gence in regard to plays and their function. It is not 
even the censorship of bad plays we need so much as 
indorsement of good ones, with a large public to demand 
the latter of the manager “willing to oblige.” As dram- 
atic critics know only too well, to denounce a bad play 
is oftenest only to advertise it. It was a woman’s club 
at Evanston, Ill., which started the Drama League, that 
good movement towards a better understanding and en- 
couragement of worthy plays. It is audiences of women 
—whose social ideals are on the whole higher, who are 
more thoughtful and conscientious than men—that very 
largely represent the theatrical public, and may greatly 
affect conditions. In certain communities, as at Evans- 
ton, they form so important a force that they practically 
control the dramatic calendar of that neighborhood. It 
is possible that in organization they might find a way to 
fumigate the current type of dangerous musical comedy 
which is calculated not to awaken, but to dull the con- 
science. It is a problem which is puzzling many lovers 
of the drama and of humanity. 

It is true that there is an idealistic tendency at present 
in allart. In the slang of the magazine shop, an “uplift” 
tone is the fashion. One has only to consider a list of 
popular modern plays to see how very generally they 
deal with more or less serious problems or points of view. 
Indeed, it is an anxious question among critics whether 
our American drama is to become characteristically 
didactic; whether, as Victor Hugo advised, we see that 
never “the people leave the theatre without taking away 
with them some profound moral lesson.’’ ‘That opens 
the endless question of “art for art’s sake,’’ which, like so 
many suggestive topics, has nothing directly to do with 
my subject. 

It was Galsworthy’s play of ‘‘Justice’’ which undoubt- 
edly crystallized Mr. Winston Churchill’s scheme for 
prison reform in England. ‘The Literary Digest says, in 
comment upon this fact: “In the days of Reade and 
Dickens the novel was a tremendous power for social 
good. Yet it did not affect people so immediately nor 
perhaps so forcibly as the play is capable of doing” now. 

Suggestion is recognized as one of the most powerful 
of regenerative forces. Nowhere, not in the pulpit, not 
in the clinic, can the power of suggestion be so subtly 
directed as from the proscenium of our modern theatre. 

Boston, Mass. 


On Being Short of Time. 


Some people there may be so dead to all sense of the 
true value of things that they can pass a bookseller’s 
window without stopping to look therein. I must con- 
fess, however, that I am not of these scornful and care- 
less ones. ‘To me a bookshop is still the antechamber 
to the Halls of Delight, the magic cave of Ali Baba filled 
to overflowing with the choicest gifts mankind can en- 
joy. So when I passed the well-known window in 
Street there was little to wonder at in my stopping once 
again to feast upon the familiar treasures there laid out. 
This time, however, a volume met my sight for the first 
time, the one book, it seemed to me, that I had been 
seeking so many years. For once at least there was none 
of that balancing of various utilities which the dismal 
science tells us.precedes all purchasing. Into the shop 
I went without hesitation, and in a few minutes, at the 
cost of only one shilling, I was the possessor of the secret 
that all men have desired and but few have attained, the 
mystery set out in such large print on the back of the 
slim volume in my hand, “How to Live on Twenty- 
four Hours a Day.” 

You picture the eagerness with which I hurried home, 
intent upon coaxing, nay, wresting, from the precious 
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volume its innermost soul. Books on ‘How to Live 
on a Pound a Week”’ were useless to me. I did not need 
to live on a pound a week; and, if it cost me still more 
than it now does to live, I would set about to earn that 
extra income, or, in default, would cut down my expenses. 
But I only had twenty-four hours a day to live on, and 
I did not see any remote possibility of being able to ac- 
quire more. 

Alas! I was doomed to disappointment. In all se- 
riousness I say it, I am no nearer to the secret of living 
now than I was before I bought that book. The author, 
indeed, does not seem to have attempted to deal with 
my case. He takes it for granted that those who read 
his book are seeking for something to do in their spare 
time. Something to do! Why, all around us in plenteous 
profusion lie things to be done, things imploring, beseech- 
ing, yea, commanding attention. The difficulty is sim- 
ply to find time in which to do.them. Into the every- 
day language of the people have crept certain phrases 
which are always somewhat of a mystery to me—“ Kill- 
ing time,’ “passing time,’ and so on. Killing time, 
if that were possible, it seems to me, would be one of the 
worst crimes. And what need is there to pass the time, 
as the silly phrase has it? Believe me, if you will but 
set your hand to something, the time will pass of itself 
without your assistance. I will make an offer to any 
reader of that book who feels that he is, indeed, in need 
of something to occupy his spare time. I will send 
him a list of the things he might do, a list that shall 
leave him no leisure between now and, say, the year 
1962. For my own part I have a programme made out 
for at least five years ahead. 

The same misunderstanding of the real issue con- 
fronted me when I took up a popular literary journal a 
little time ago. Blazoned in large capitals upon the 
front page were the words “A Plea for an Eight-hour 
Night.” That at once struck me as common sense. 
So few of us can really begin our nights until seven o’clock, 
and I cannot help thinking that the five hours which re- 
main between then and midnight (at which time an ab- 
surd convention holds that it is right to be a-bed) are too 
few for the many delightful things that one desires to do 
after the dull routine of earning a living is over. Again, 
however, that rascal author deceived me. He did not 
want an eight-hour night for activity: his plea was for 
the wasting of eight precious hours in sleep. But where 
is the necessity for the plea? Most of our people, I war- 
rant you, already spend at least that time a-bed. Nor 
has any one from the outside a right to object to this 
self-indulgence any more than to object to a man spending 
his money in a wasteful fashion. But that an author 
with an established reputation should set himself out to 
justify their extravagance is unpardonable. If a man 
must spend a third of his precious twenty-four hours 
in an unconscious stupor, let him do so; but let him keep 
reasonably quiet over the matter. A sensible man does 
not boast of his extravagance either in respect to money 
or sleep. 

So the idea has been gradually forced home upon me 
that there is little guidance to be obtained in the Eco- 
nomics of Time. Each one of us has to work out his own 
salvation in this matter by the aid of whatever grace be 
in him. ‘Twenty-four hours there are for each of us, 
rich or poor, gentle or simple, learned or ignorant,—none 
of us can have more, none of us less. Daily bread has 
to be earned in that time, rest and (if one really needs 
it) recreation has to be taken; knowledge and the salva- 
tion of the immortal soul to be attained. Our concep- 
tions of the relative value of these will vary, but all of 
them have to be packed into that twenty-four hours a 
day. It is a task of no mean magnitude, solved in a 
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satisfactory manner by very few of us. I fancy that, 
when that grim official receiver, Death, discovers that 
our capital has been exhausted and declares us bankrupt, 
but few of us will have reason to be much uplifted by the 
result of our use of our precious income of time. Still, 
to have persevered is something,—nay, much,—and it 
may be that the auditors who dwell behind the veil are 
more charitable in their estimates than we are disposed 
to be. 

Eheu! It nears 3 a.m. I must to bed.—Con Shear- 
smith, in the London Christian World. 


‘Dreams. 


What do we call them? Idle, airy things 
Broken by stir or sigh, 

Or else sweet slumber’s golden, gauzy wings 
That into Heaven can fly. 


What may we call them? Miracles of might. 
For such they are to us 
When the grave bursts and yields us for a night 


Some risen Lazarus. 


And, if no trace or memory of death 
Cling to the throbbing form, 

And in a dream we feel the very breath 
Coming so fast and warm,— 


Then all is real; we know life’s waking thrill | 
While precious things are told; 
Ay, such a dream is even stranger still 
Than miracle of old. 
—Charlotte Fiske Bates, in ‘‘ Risk and Other Poems.”’ 


The Story Endless. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Have you never found a story you would like to have 
continue for years, if not forever, flowing on day by day 
like some gentle stream that brings quiet images of waving 
tree branches, nodding ferns and grasses, gleams of shy 
sunlight, and pleasant, murmuring, bubbling music in its 
course over parti-colored pebbles? Now it reflects the 
image of a little, quiet town, the crescent moon, a star or 
two, and moving flocks of clouds. At evening it is 
shadowy and solemn, and the night birds seem to chant 
of death and farewell. 

Have you never found some delightful old three volumes 
you hate to have come to an end, though they may contain 
some dull and prosy pages, some book that becomes a 
habit before you have finished it, and fits you like an old 
shoe? 

“There is a book we are all reading from day to day, and 
we read in it a thousand things we cannot find in any 
printed volume. It is a mysterious wonder-book, and, 
though we know just how it is going to end for this present 
scene, we often wonder whether it will be continued else- 
where or will have ‘‘finis’”’ written at the end of the last 
page. The book is divided into parts and sections, but 
they glide into each other so unconsciously, we hardly 
notice the transition until we wake up to find the story 
has taken a new turn. Its shades have deepened, its 
lights are less vivid, there are subtle changes that seem to 
come upon us in our sleep. The story is not written, it is 
acted in nature like a realistic play, and we are in it, and 
hundreds of others, and, while we are a part of it, will 
still seem to be outside; and we wonder and speculate 
about it,—and sometimes seem strangers and sometimes 
at home. 

The earliest chapters are very entrancing to us, for we 
seem to wake up in a blooming orchard where everything is 
young. The sky is young, and theJgrass, and the merry 
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sun itself, and the big round moon, and the twinkling, 
laughing stars. The songs the birds sing are all about 
happy children, and, if we are told of angels, we believe 
them to be no older than ourselves. We see ourselves 
small, curious, inquiring, wondering, keeping our little 
secret thoughts locked in the heart, speculating about 
grown-up people, loving some, indifferent to others, 
finding father and mother in a class by themselves, not 
just folks, but infinitely superior. Some things come 
back vividly, the bird songs, the first note of the bobolink, 
the soft murmuring sound of the bluebird, the chug, 
chug of peepers in the pond. Then all the real friendly 
animals, the cat and dog, the old mooly cow, and the 
spotted calf, with its small body perched on long wabbly 
legs, live in memory. 

Then there were frightful animals we had heard of, and 
partly imagined (especially snakes and tigers), and shud- 
dered over when we were awake at night and heard them 
distinctly under the bed. ‘Then we remembered the first 
time we saw the stars, or, standing on a little hill, noticed 
a sunset. New vibrations passed through us. We 
were passing out of the animal state that lives by eating 
and sleeping, and the shadow of thoughts stirred in our 
souls. The divine breath was breathed upon us, the world 
became detached, we comprehended space. We began 
to see the largeness of things. ‘The first day we noticed 
the softly blooming orchard trees spread like a cloud of 
innumerable white wings overhead; the first day we found 
violets hidden in the grass, or plucked the yellow heads of 
dandelions, and heard the oriole singing as its shadow 
glided over the ground. What lovely pages those in the 
endless story-book! - 

The leaves of the book were turned and turned. The 
earth was at summer’s rose-time. The copse and wood 
were massive with dark green foliage, where hidden birds 
sang and twittered and chirped all day long, so did new 
thoughts and emotions in the breast of youth. The sky 
was very high now; through it the clouds sailed like trium- 
phant fleets coming home from victory; everything, from 
the tiniest grass blade to the topmost twig of the sturdy oak, 
sang or shouted of abundant energy, perfect health and 
strength, with beauty added as an overplus of good. 
Vague vibrations of heart and sense stirred in the soul of 
youth. Desires innumerable awoke to expand, to em- 
brace perfection. They came as growing pains. The 
glorious universe, so rich, so alive, so teeming with forces, 
so vital in every pore, and before it the helpless, ignorant 
soul of youth called to act and react upon this mighty 
protagonist! Ah, what a problem, what stirrings of new 
thoughts and passions, what a leaning to love and the 
perfect sympathy! With hopes and aspirations vaguely 
understood comes the shade of melancholy, the haunting 
touch of pain from difference and contrast, the world so 
rich in resources, so glorious in creative power, the creat- 
ure before it so small, humble, and pitifully weak! 

So the long, still, summer sunset melts in a haze of gold. 
The lingering day is loath to leave the world in its perfected 
loveliness. Again and again it turns back to flood the 
grazing sky: with radiance far up to the zenith it pulses 
before it says farewell. ‘Then the night comes in softly, 
like’a stoled nun clad in gray, bearing a branch of stars; 
and the swallows still are circling in the warm air, pulsat- 
ing vaguely with the last vibrations of the sun. The 
secret, holy night has come to nourish the dreams of 
youth, and lay a consoling hand on all its fears and anxie- 
ties. The perfect peace of nature helps to clear the tur- 
bid stream of emotion. There is an overbrooding love 
that brings the first impulse toward the relying nature. 
The pure in heart see God. Reverence is born, the life of 
the spirit is made manifest. 

Another leaf is turned in the great story-book. The year 
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is in full maturity. The ripe season has come of fruitage 
and gathered harvest. ‘here sits a tramp by the road- 
side, knowing not where he will get bite or sup to appease 
his hunger, or a place to lay his head. The splendid day, 
rich and radiant, is passing; and he, in his rags and misery, 
is a kind of dark and sinister blot on the glowing back- 
ground of sun-smitten fields and glowing flowers. Here 
is distortion, crookedness, blurring the perfected noon- 
tide of the autumn day. Is this the happy child who 
played long years ago under the blooming orchard trees? 
What are his visions as he sits there under the roadside 
trees in the half stupor of a tipsy vagrant dream? Are 
they dark, terrible, turbid, with pangs of suffering the 
drink has not completely deadened? Does he remember 
slipping down and down, ever more degraded, besotted, 
and hopeless? Is this what he has harvested in the rich 
and glowing term of middle life? All along the roads of 
the world lie such pieces of human wreckage. We try 
to forget them by thinking of the happy prosperous peo- 
ple who have turned the leaves of the great book to read 
success, fruition, abundant honor and esteem. But 
this rag of humanity, defiled, unclean, how can we trace 
him back to the child who played with the orchard blos- 
soms, and chased the butterflies, and blew the silk down 
from the dandelion seeds, and rolled in the sweet-smell- 
ing grass? 

Over there in that beautiful house set in lordly gardens 
lives his brother, his old playmate, who took the upper 
road, and won out to fortune and all distinctions. How 
fate has petted him, and poured all good things into his 
lap, satisfied his pride, his ambition, his love of.distinction 
and praise! What an eternity lies between him and the 
poor tramp couched by the roadside with his ragged hat 
over his eyes, sleeping off his debauch! 

And there is the poor tramp’s sister passing now, in 
her handsome carriage, so prosperous and at her ease. 
But the poor tramp has had a thousand world-experi- 
ences where she has had one. He has tasted reality as 
she has never tasted it. He has known the keen edge 
of nature’s buffetings and men’s scorn. He has come 
down to the fundamental extreme of things: he has known 
what it is to live, to suffer, to sin, to repent, and fall 
again, and to go on stumbling and falling down the years. 
But he has lived always on the edge of disaster. In his 
shiftiness and inaptitude Nature has taken care of him 
with blows and corrections, but still with a step-dame’s 
rough care. And will she succeed in saving him at the 
last, her perverse, impossible child? We believe she will, 
and perhaps God is on his side. 

_ Another leaf of the great story-book is turned. It is 
winter now, the little birds that love the north have 
thickened their feather coats and made ready to brave 
the cold. Brown bunny runs to his hole, the chipmunk 
dives into his tunnel, the crow is off to the deep wood. 
The downy woodpecker goes knock, knock, up the trunk 
of the oak-tree. The muskrat builds his house on the ice 
of the river. ‘The hens hide in the hen-house. The dog 
lies before the fire. ‘The cat prowls no more outside. A 
half-dead wasp comes out, and hangs to,the sunny win- 
dow-pane. Within doors life runs low. The inmates 
are old. ‘Their locks once brown and golden are now 
the same faded gray. ‘There is rheumatism in the old 
man’s knees. His feet are swollen with gout, his eyes are 
dim, his hand shakes from a slight touch of palsy. But he 
thanks God for a warm fireside, a comfortable arm- 
chair, and easy bed. The woman who sits near him is 
still spared, though she is very frail. Perhaps it may be 
ordered that they shall go together to the unknown coun- 
try. 
ate is still beautiful to him, and her smile seems divine. 
Her hand once so pretty and delicate is now very thin 
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The wedding ring seems in danger of slipping off and get- 
ting lost. Again the world is restricted for them as it was 
in childhood. When they touch the confines of creation 
there will be only one more turning of the leaf of the 
story book for them in this world; before the blossoms 
come again, they will have passed through the mystic 
door. The story will, doubtless, go on, but it will be 
written in invisible ink. The birds and bees will come 
about their last resting-place. The winds will sing low 
and sweet a kind of lullaby for these old children. The 
dandelions will nestle in the grass above them. But what 
were they, what did they? you will ask. They loved 
much: was not that enough? 
Summit, N.J. 


_ Abba, Father. 


I laid me down and slépt in peace 
Beneath the shadow of His wing; 

I knew not if the morning light 
Would pain or pleasure bring; 

I had no promise of the rest 
For which my spirit yearned; 

I saw no sunlight in the west 
Toward which I wistful turned. 


I only knew howe’er it led, 
Or rough or smooth, His way was best; 
I only said, ‘‘ His will be done,”’ 
Though it deny some dear request. 
And so I left the burden great 
My weakness could not bear, 
With prayerful faith, in humble trust, 
To His most loving care. 
—Eliza M. H. Abbott, in “‘ Discipline and Other Poems.” 


Simplifying Life. 


BY REV. FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


It was the simplicity of the interpretation of religion 
which Jesus gave, which quite routed his opponents. 
He summed up, not only the law, but also the prophets, 
in the simple principle of love to God and to man. This 
was getting down to first principles and was a great offence. 

As a result of the advance in the knowledge of the facts 
of religion, we are witnessing many attempts to get to 
the simplicity of the essential gospel. Because of the 
growth of authority and ritual in the practices of religion, 
this is a difficult achievement. If Christians were fol- 
lowers of Jesus instead of worshippers of the Christ, they 
would more easily measure the essentials of religious prac- 
tice by the essentials of his teaching and attitude than 
by conformity to doctrine and authority. 

Is there any complexity of the problems of modern 
life which will not yield a simple solution when placed 
in the true light of these essential principles of the human 
heart, love to God and love to man? ‘The trouble is to 
get the quality of life which is willing to apply them. 
There is no essential of Christianity, but the essential heart 
of love. That is what Jesus said, and thousands of times 
in its application to life it has been proven true. Modern 
life is terribly complex. The need for simplification in 
education, in industry, in social life, in amusements, is 
certainly as apparent as it is in religion. How shall we 
do it? 

We may fulfil the present duty before we go on to an- 
other. We may become the master of that which is 
nearest and exhaust its possibilities. We may take our 
tasks and not be taken by them. We may make them 
what we will. The fine art of true living is.the fine art 
of selecting. We must select our interests if we would 
truly live. We must expect to be ignorant on some 
subjects in order that we may have worthy wisdom on 
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any subject. We must not only select our way in this 
complex life, but we must in some real sense become a 
master in that way. By simplifying life’s interests we 
save ourself from the flood of life’s complexities. We 
may enter the “narrow gate” and the ‘straightened 
way that leadeth unto life.’ 

In this matter of selecting for the simplifying of life 
we must seek the best, we must ‘“‘desire earnestly the 
greater gifts’ of life. We must choose from and for 
' great principles rather than for pleasure or convenience. 
If we choose only ease or amusement, we shall be lost in 
the most futile of all human pursuits. There is nothing 
so disappointing and inane as the persistent pursuit of 
pleasure, nothing that will more quickly exhaust the 
higher capacities and the quality of human life. 

These “greater gifts’’ are the fundamental moral and 
religious principles which Jesus selected. He said that 
man must in some way always relate himself and his in- 
terests to God and to his love. In the distractions of 
my many duties I must realize, as he did, “my Father is 
a worker, and so am I.” The religious relation is the 
simple relation. Through the simplicity of trust and love 
we may find our way through the devious paths of the 
world and turn every event into blessing for the spirit’s life. 

Saut Lake Ciry, Uran. 


Che Pulpit. 


Spiritual Authority in a Free Church. 


BY REV. ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH. 


For he taught them as one having authority, and not as the Scribes. 
—MATtTTHEW Vil. 29. 

My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.—Joun vii. 16. 

We are sometimes told that, being followers of the 
religion of the spirit,—unhampered, that is to say, by the 
absolutism of either Pope or Catechism,—we are there- 
fore not under authority. Asa matter of fact, a Unitarian 
is bound in all essentials by authority as exacting and 
inexorable as any suppliant is by His Holiness in Rome 
or any Presbyterian whose religious law is set forth in 
catechetical order in the Westminster Confession. The 
authority in our religion is different in kind. ‘The spirit 
of it is also different. But he must disabuse his mind 
who has a notion that it is a whimsical or capricious 
thing to be made, unmade, and remade according to his 
own good pleasure. It is not a cause for congratulation 
that many persons have so considered themselves,—that 
is, absolutely final in all matters of faith and practice,— 
and have thereby violated the’ laws of nature and of the 
spirit as well as gone far toward the embarrassment of 
the religion of freemen, and the church which steadfastly 
strives to serve in the cause of the ‘‘glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” 

Let us for a few moments consider this subject of au- 
thority. First, we should see that it has to do not merely 
with religion, but with every one of the higher forms of 
human endeavor. It is difficult in this favored day to 
believe, unless we have kept our history fresh in mind, 
that there was a time when not only men’s religious 
beliefs, but their scientific theories and investigations, 
their philosophical speculations, their artistic yearnings, 
their political hopes, were all under the suppressing hand 
of some outside, self-decreed power which spoke anathema 
and death to those who dared a departure into some new 
expression of their inmost souls. Every variety of in- 
tellectual striving and achievement, and every one in 
the name of art and of politics, as well as every forward 
movement in the field of religion, has known its martyrs; 
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for persecution and reaction have gone hand in hand to 
hinder every variety of progress in the world. 

He who reads history aright can see perfectly clearly 
that without the Renaissance we should not have had the 
Reformation; without the Reformation we should not have 
had the French revolution; without the revolution we 
should not have to-day the crisis which will issue in the 
economic restoration. All of these things are indissolubly 
bound up together,—intellectual, political, economic,— 
and each is in the last analysis essentially religious and 
indispensable to that religious freedom which is under an 
authority of its own. 

Now the difference between the authority which binds 
a free churchman on the one hand, and a Roman Catholic 
or a consistent member of any one of the churches which 
has its ultimate world in a sixteenth-century confession 
of faith on the other hand, is a difference not merely in 
doctrines, but a difference in methods. ‘The scholar who 
has made that contribution to religion and the Church is 
Auguste Sabatier. He defines religious authority as it 
is in most Protestant churches and in the Roman Church 
as follows: “It is the property of the methods of authority 
to base all judgment of doctrine upon the exterior marks 
of its origin and the trustworthiness of those who promul- 
gated it. In religion this method appeals to miracles, 
which accredit God’s messengers to men, and stamps their 
words or writings with the divine imprint.” 

As set above this method, Sabatier offers briefly the 
following: “The modern experimental method puts us 
in somewhat immediate contact with reality, and teaches 
us to judge of a doctrine only according to its intrinsic 
value, directly manifested to the mind in the degree of 
its evidence. ‘The two methods are so radically opposed 
that to accept the latter is at once to mark the former as 
insufficient and outworn.” 

We are followers of the latter method in coming to 
religious judgment. When we turn back to history, we 
do not abdicate our reason and believe that human 
agencies which both made the times and set them down 
as history were infallible. But your man under the 
ordinary kind of authority virtually declares himself in- 
competent, and believes what he is told to believe. He 
has been encouraged by religious or ecclesiastical over- 
lords in this attitude. They assure him it is the very 
testimony of God which they, the overlords, have put 
into catechisms and canons. Sometimes it has been the 
wickedest kind of politics. It has invariably been an 
absurdity. But they have been able to domineer even 
down to this day, and I am astounded at times to hear 
men say, as I did hear the head of one of the corporations 
of this city say, that in matters of religion he simply 
signed up to the creedal statement of his denomination, 
turned over all matters of religious authority to the 
Church and her rector, and gave himself no further con- 
cern about it. I dare say most members of the churches 
are not unlike this man. “They are the victims of an 
outworn method, who help to deaden religion and to in- 
crease the iniquity of churchly reactionaries. ‘They are 
the lineal successors of those who stood dumb and docile 
before the men who pursued the same methods in other 
fields. 

Religion is the last lingering institution which has not 
become completely free. The condition in Rome and in 
most of our Protestant sects is distressing. The conflict 
between an alert mind and a traditional method can have, 
of course, only one issue. To that issue we of the free 
church have come, grateful heirs of the struggles, the 
tears, the anguish, the blood of all the martyrs, who have 
wrought and fought for the advancement of mankind. 

We have passed from the authority of tradition to the 
authority of—what? I should like to say unequivocally 
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the authority of our own souls, and this would mean the 
utter abolishment of authority in the outward sense. It 
would mean the proper condition in an ideal world, and 
it is the ideal which we hold ever before us. But, while 
we doso, we must be sensible and realize the limitations 
which are ours from many points of view. 

There is, for example, the authority of the past. We 
come out of the past, are its product. Not only that 
which is within us, but the materials without, by which 
we are taught and built up, come from the yesterdays of 
the world. Every child born into the world has been 
under this authority, and every child to the end of time 
must needs be under it, because there is no other way for 
him either to come into being or to grow into his mature 
estate. It is a poor sort of religion which disregards the 
indispensable part the past plays and its determinative 
effect upon our lives. It may be said to be like a back- 
ground and setting, this past into which we are born 
and against which we stand ourselves as we grow from 
more to more; or it is the soil in which we are rooted. No 
matter how far we proceed in the achievement of charac- 
ter and what we may call independence, we never lose 
our dependence upon the past or our obligation to the 
past. There is a continuity in life from those far-off 
primordial times when chaos was everywhere, down to 
the present moment, and there can be no worthy to-days 
which are not rooted in important yesterdays. In the 
family the child is under the authority of the past, in the 
accumulated experience of his parents. In school he 
learns from the known and proven things of by-gone 
times. In the Church of necessity he is trustful of the 
teacher and teaching, and his religion is one of dependence. 
Let men thank God for history and her contributions to 
their lives; and, if they would follow the way of both the 
world and divine wisdom, let them improve upon the 
investment which the past has made in them, so that 
posterity, looking backward, may take heart as it presses 
on to higher things. 

Now that is exactly our business, to go onward and 
upward, rising not on the “stepping stones of our dead 
selves,” nor of the deadness of the past, but by means of 
the living and quickening contributions of the men who 
have given us in their travail and achievement the heart 
and the strength to make our lives sublime. Unquestion- 
ably nothing tends to this ennoblement of our lives more 
than our passion to grow from unquestioning trust to 
certainty of understanding. ‘The soul lives to be free. 
It will not always take the ipse dixit of parent or priest. 
It can live and thrive only where it is released from the 
iron bonds of external authority. God has made it so. 
He has championed the struggle which is not always 
victorious, but which is always glorious. We come toa 
time when the soul asserts itself, and will have nothing 
less than its own convictions upon the great issues of life. 

Yet right here we pause to strike a sensible balance 
between the ideal and the actual in our lives. We do 
not leap from dependence to independence, from the 
religion of authority to the religion of the spirit. We 
move step by step, and who has ever gone the whole 
distance? It is doubtful if the rarest soul who has ever 
lived can be said to have enjoyed complete freedom from 
authority; for life is an unfolding, and it is of the nature 
of any evolution that it is not merely moving toward a 
consummation of perfectness and completeness, but in 
its ever becoming it is necessarily in a greater or less de- 
gree of incompleteness and imperfectness. In other 
words, the limitations of even the highest personalities 
are not less conspicuous to themselves, certainly, than 
their yearning to be entirely free. 

No man can boast of such fulness of faith or knowl- 
edge or experience as to proclaim himself capable of ab- 
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solute self-dependence. Such an assertion would write 
the man down absurd. At every turn of his life he gives 
flat denial to any such assumption. Because of his lim- 
itation, he is dependent on many sides upon those who 
are better informed, more thoroughly equipped. He 
acknowledges the authority which is due, on his own 
part, to his limitations; and this authority is vested, on 
the other part, in him who is, as it were, a specialist, an 
expert. So he goes to the shop, and he depends upon 
the tailor for authority on the quality of the cloth, the 
mode, the fit of the garment, and its appropriateness. 
He is the specialist. When he is in need of legal counsel, 
he wisely chooses a lawyer, one who gives his time to the 
mastery of the law, who knows statutes and precedents 
and proper procedure.” His dependence upon him is 
almost absolute. A man in sickness proceeds to his 
physician. He acknowledges that the doctor knows 
more about his case than he does himself, and he is not 
going to tell the expert what medicine he shall pre- 
scribe. 

It is exactly so in the Church, even in this free church. 
Theology, without which the Church might have spirit, 
but no body, is as much a work for experts as is the law 
or medicine, insurance or banking. We have our schools 
of the prophets, and the business of making preachers 
and religious teachers is just as definitive as that of mak- 
ing physicians or lawyers. We have not yet learned this 
important truth in an effective way. The minister is not 
sufficiently or clearly enough regarded as a man who has 
a specialty, that he is an expert. He himself has been 
given to a mistaken modesty or humility in not declaring 
the high calling in which he is trained and set apart. He 
has not spoken with that authority which is proper in 
the midst of freedom,—the authority which comes of 
special discipline and life-long, exclusive devotion. 

You at once feel that this is not enough. You do not 
agree, if this is all. You are quite right. There are 
several things yet to be said. First of all, you have a 
right, a duty to yourself, in fact, in making a choice of 
your minister, your religious and ecclesiastical expert. 
This right is primary. You do the electing. It is hardly 
more important, however, than your duty to stand by 
him—as I am thankful in this present ministry to say you 
dco—or to choose another. Once having chosen your min- 
ister, your specialist in matters of religion, you owe not 
merely to him, but to yourself and the whole Church, to 
be steadfast in loyalty. 

Remember that while you are in the storm and stress 
of business and home-making, earning your livelihood 
and making a life, and using in that enterprise the good 
red blood and the splendid energies of your keen brains 
and stout hearts,—remember that in these hours the minis- 
ter is, as it were, a scientist and interpreter in his labora- 
tory, giving his devoted days and nights to you, brooding 
and thinking upon the most distinctive, the one priceless 
thing about you, the very essence of your soul,—yourself! 
Remember that he has from every point of view probably 
the most delicate, difficult, and subtle materials with 
which to deal in the world. Remember, specialist as he 
is, there is no man who is more likely to be disheartened 
than he is by the ever-baffling problems of his calling, or 
more likely to fall into mistakes in his tremendous task, 
which is the cure and the cultivation of human souls. 
Chiefest of all, remember that in spiritual enterprise 
nothing can do so much for increasing the efficiency of 
the ministerial specialist as your appreciation of his voca- 
tion and your staunch support of him therein so long as 
he is industrious and does no violence to the rights of 
your life. 

I mean simply this: Your minister, any minister, must 
not impose his authority as authority upon the least of 
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his brethren. Some things there are which he may be 
imperial in declaring,—the things which are fundamental 
and so recognized by all people. Such elementals as 
righteousness and truth and love, like the outpouring 
of an oracle the minister must cry aloud and spare not, 
for these are dogmas that endure. But the true ministry 
of authority, while it has its root in verities, grows up 
into the twofold function of the education and the dem- 
ocratization of the race. It looks forward, in truth, to 
the time when there will be neither authority nor the 
need for authority, and the one will disappear as soon 
as the other disappears. It sees that far-off day when 
every man will be able to declare, as Jesus declared, “‘’There 
is one here greater than the temple’’; who will have no 
requirement for religious specialist or the temple made 
with hands. In the dream of the apocalyptic seer, the 
New Jerusalem was to be like this. 

The distinction then stands out clearly between our 
Unitarian idea of authority and that of the man with 
the catechism of our sister churches and that of the Pope. 
They both declare first and last that the obligation of all 
believers is to accept that inflexible, unchangeable stand- 
ard and authority which was set up aforetime, either 
Book or Church, and must endure throughout all genera- 
tions. 

Churches falsely call themselves Protestant which 
make heretics of those who do not subscribe to a sixteenth- 
century catechism, founded upon the Biblical knowledge 
of ill-equipped men of that time,—men who, on the whole, 
as compared with our own religious scholars, were but 
as intellectual and spiritual kindergartners. I can agree 
heartily that in this situation it is much better for a man 
to be a Romanist. [he Protestant doctrinaire believes 
in a perfect Book, which he therefore does not question. 
The Roman Catholic believes in an infallible Church. In 
comparison, as Sabatier says: ‘The Church has this su- 
periority over the Bible; that it is a social organism, 
alive, contemporaneous, flexible, able to deal with all 
the new questions, to develop itself skilfully without in- 
consistency, thanks to the principle of inspiration which 
it carries within itself. It can show itself tolerant of all 
that it cannot prevent, can close its eyes to all that it is 
best not to see; in short, in ruling the minds of men it 
can conduct itself with all the freedom, prudence, and 
patience of governments which are sure that time is 
working for them. ‘The Bible, on the contrary, is a docu- 
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ment of the past, a book whose form and ideas are those’ 


of a certain date, and respond to a definite degree of cult- 
ure and state of civilization. Let no one object to this, 
that its spirit is a spirit of life. The question here is not 
of the Christian spirit, which is indeed independent of 
the letter of Scripture, but of the letter itself, which 
Protestant orthodoxy holds to be the pure and very Word 
of God, to which it would bind its adherents as to a divine 
law, the external expression of the truth. This being so, 
we surely must feel that the system of the infallible au- 
thority of a book is much less easy to maintain, much 
more difficult to practise, than that of the infallible au- 
thority of a Church.” 

As a matter of practice, few intelligent members of the 
other so-called Protestant churches believe what their 
churches require, and few churches are really withholding 
education; but they are not straight about it, and there- 
fore their work is both vitiated and halting. Nowhere 
is this more manifest than in the democratization which 
moves in the churches at a snail’s pace. ‘To-day we have 
the accusation of great masses of men, the poorer men, 
that they receive little or no help from the churches in 
their titanic struggle for economic freedom. Making 
due allowance for their zeal and for the imperfection which 
must be granted in all agencies for human good, even 
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our most conservative churchmen are calling the Church 
to repentance. The same stagnant tendency might be 
shown in other crying needs of the people. We would 
prefer to pass to the more attractive side,—what we may 
do, and what under the true authority in a free church we 
are doing to make men free and equal among their kind as 
they are already before their Father and their God. 

The work of democratizing the world will go on just 
as speedily as the lifting of the ban of authority. If all 
men were honestly educated to believe that they them- 
selves must be the authority in matters of religion, ‘as in 
other concerns, heeding the limitations already mentioned 
and yet always pressing their perfect right to sovereignty 
before man as before God, the democracy of God would 
be here. So long as the Church says you must bow the 
knee and ask no questions before Church or Catechism, so 
long will men be in thraldom. For such authority says 
quite distinctly that not you, but we who have consti- 
tuted this finality, are supreme,—and you must be either 
a subject or an outcast. 

How far a cry from that condition to this in our own 
church! Here the method is different, and the result 
is different. Here we offer the fruit of the specialist’s 
training, and because of his equipment, and only because 
of it, you acknowledge his authority. Yet he is always 
reminding you, even urging you, not to suffer a jot or 
a tittle of imposition upon your freedom. When you 
might lag and assent, he spurs you on to your free self, and, 
if need be, to dissent even with him. He tells you all, 
at every step of our common pilgrimage, that the seat 
of authority is within you, which is what Jesus meant 
when he said the kingdom of God is within you. 

Do you not see that the authority which commands 
from within, which is of the very warp and woof of our 
souls, is exacting and inexorable? What more indomita- 
ble than the senses when they lay hold of the phenomena 
of the world? ‘They see definite things, and feel, hear, 
touch them. ‘The voice of the inward authority is final. 
These sensuous things are real things ina real world. We 
cannot blink them, and we would not. By means of 
them, indeed, there are borne to our higher selves many of 
the choicest tokens of God’s material world. In the 
mind, in turn, where the things which we sense are put 
in order and analyzed, we are compelled by that inward 
authority to declare the reign of law, and to say that 
the scientist is thinking God’s thoughts after him. We 
are led to believe that law, being so persistentlyfound in 
the lower order, is likely to be found in the higher, if we 
only have the attainment to get at the higher, as indeed 
we do, when we turn our attention to the qualities of the 
human heart. There, for example, are the emotions. 
What priceless gifts are the patience, the compassion, 
and the love of the human heart, expecially in times 
of need! We cannot fathom their operation. We 
know only that they are among the greatest facts in the 
world, and that they will do unspeakable real and help- 
ful things. Even beyond the emotions, in the centre of 
our beings, where the spirit is and lives, and where nat- 
ure has attained her farthest reach,—even here we are 
not without witness of a discerning power which tran- 
scends sense and mind and feeling, a power which gives us 
a kinship within the Infinite. 

Here on the highest point of being we stand and view 
the slow but certain upward march of men and man. 
Such progress must needs come, no matter if false author- 
ity may repress; but how fine a part it is for us to have in 
this free church, where every obstacle is removed on the 
highway to the city of God, where we give honor and 
glory to God by recognizing and nourishing the inherent 
spiritual authority in every man! 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ALONG THe Roap. By ArtTHUR CHRISTO- 
PHER BENSON. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50 net.—Mr. Benson can write 
pleasantly, often acutely and wisely, about 
very many subjects. Sometimes, as is per- 
haps inevitable, when a man writes so much, 
he slips into an infelicity of phrase, as when 
he says in the present volume: “It did some- 
how seem to me that day ... that we, many 
of us, do pursue shadows.’’ Or, on the same 
page, commenting on the fall of a great house, 
“the whole became a proud and selfish and 
wicked memory.’’ Cana memory be exactly 
a “selfish’’ memory? But this, of course, 
is a detail; and, as always, we can read what 
this author writes with genuine pleasure. 
The title is certainly well chosen. It is as if 
we were walking along some sunny country 
road,— 

“Wandering as old roads will, 
Here to a ferry and there to a mill”; 


or now and then we turn aside into some 
shady nook in the woods,—and Mr. Benson’s 
descriptions of nature are invariably charm- 
ing,—or take out a pleasant book and read 
awhile, or stop to talk with some rustic neigh- 
bor, or just sit down and look at the floating 
clouds above us. We always particularly like 
Mr. Benson’s happy touches of characteri- 
zation; and, for example, he makes sharply 
stand out before us the surly old Northumber- 
land shepherd, and, in strong contrast, the 
“Tittle eager man’’ he meets in a walk to the 
village of Four Stones. But he is also very 
felicitous in briefly characterizing prominent 
men he has known, and he has known very 
many of the men and women best worth 
knowing in his time. Thus, Browning was 
perfectly ‘‘good-humored, simple, and natural, 
...as if he were a good-natured, almost bour- 
geois man, intelligent and good-humored, and 
with no sense that he might be an object of 
interest to any one.’”’ Mr. Benson interprets 
very acutely what has always seemed to us the 
terrible inconsistency in the action of Cardinal 
Newman,—whose “Life,” by Ward, makes 
him feel that he was ‘‘reading the life of an 
angel that has lost his way’: “‘’ The Church of 
England could not give him what he wanted. 
He desired something more ancient, more 
tender, more beautiful, more inspiring. I do 
not think that his intellectual power was very 
great. Carlyle said, coarsely and stupidly, 
that Newman had the brains of a rabbit.” 
There is a beautiful paper on Benson’s old 
nurse that might go as a companion picture to 
Stevenson’s essay. Also, we have a remark- 
able account of a terrible experience in moun- 
tain climbing, when the writer faced the 
probability of immediate death. He did 
not have at all what are supposed to be the 
proper sentiments for such a time. And 
there are delightful essays on such general 
subjects as vulgarity, sympathy, letter- 
writing, the reading and the writing of books. 
He notes the difference between the way in 
which men and women show their sympathy, 
and thinks that men better know the time 
“‘when the ordinary activities ought to be 
resumed, perhaps becattse their sympathies 
are more limited.”” Mr. Benson would not 
have us slaves to the reading habit, or think 
that always there is any special virtue in it. 
“Tf you read because you like to stock your 
mind, like a warehouse, or because you like 
feeling superior, or being thought intel- 
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lectual, then it is useless, or worse than use- 
less.’’ In short, any one who loves to spend 
“a day by the fire,” with a pleasant book that 
is like a friend with a kindly face, who is yet 
capable of giving your mental laziness a nudge 
or even an agreeable shock once in a while— 
a book that reveals the mind of a mau who 
has wandered along life’s road with wide open 
eyes, has seen and understood many men and 
many kinds of experience, and now beholds 
them through the refining light of a culture 
that is often not without some good tonic iron 
in its make-up,—will certainly find delight in 
Mr. Benson’s latest volume. 


‘THe IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT ISRAELS. 
By Frank Barkley Copley. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1 net.—This book 
is almost as baffling in its literal impossibili- 
ties as one of Edward Everett Hale’s stories. 
We found ourself resorting to a United States 
History to see if there were ever such a man 
as David Israels. Then, of course, we rubbed 
our eyes, as after some Rip Van Winkleist nap, 
to recognize that this was only that delightful 
kind of history which never happened. It 
is, however, a parable writ large to show us 
what might happen when a man of Israels’s 
make-up and the quick-to-take-fire temper of 
the American people chance to come together. 
For there is often among us, alas! an inverted 
form of patriotism that results in nothing 
but “‘Jingo’’ talk and rashly impulsive ac- 
tion. Israels isa Jew, and in that fact lurks, 
of course, some hidden meaning. He is, also, 
says the author, a man, like Justice Hughes, 
unable ‘“‘to make any compromise with his 
high ideals, in his constitutional inability 
to play the you-tickle-me-and-I’ll-tickle-you 
game of politics.’ ‘It made no difference 
whether he spoke among the tenements or in 
his own Beethoven Hall, in the centre of a 
mining region or in the heart of a University 
town, he always assumed that his audience 
expected him to exemplify the best traditions 
and highest ideals of a gentleman.’”’ As Presi- 
dent of the United States, he was a lonely 
man,—there is more than a touch in him of 
Abraham Lincoln,—and he had the inflexible 
integrity of that simple and sorrowful chief. 
The story of Israel’s refusal to involve the 
country in a war with Germany is thrilling 
when the nation, with the clergy at its head, 
is yelling for blood. But Israels is firm, and 
even allows the fleet, instead of going direct 
to Germany, to sail to attend a Turkish cele- 
bration long before arranged. For this act 
Israels is impeached. Though, to be sure, the 
impeachment finally collapses, it has all been 
too much for him, and the strange man dies 
at the end of the trial, a martyr for the prin- 
ciples of national peace and righteousness. 
This striking little book is significantly dedi- 
cated “to those liberal ministers of God, 
Stephen S. Wise and John Haynes Holmes.” 


Tae Maren Manrresr. 
bell McLeod. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.30 net.—In this novel we have the 
Southern girl of tradition, the adored beauty, 
who would be spoiled, if spoiling of one so 
generous, frank, and irresponsible were ever 
possible. It is said, with how much truth 
we know not, that it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility for any Southern girl 
to be engaged to more than one man at a 
time. As a matter of fact, we happen to 
know of one who by her sister’s account was 
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engaged to three and varied the wearing of 
her rings according to the evening of the 
week. Such reminiscences of real girls make 
the love affairs of Cecilia not too incredible, 
even when, the climax of “the real thing” 
coming at the moment when her lover is 
preparing to take the midnight train, the two 
with the aid of the telephone arrange for a 
hasty marriage, carry it through, and catch 
the train, wholly and absolutely forgetting 
in their haste that Cecilia is engaged to the 
Governor of the State, and that they had not 
notified him. The story of the wooing is 
unconventional. The right maiden was 
manifested when Billy Rutledge fell in love 
with a blue gown hanging in a cleaner’s win- 
dow. Unfortunately, Billy did not recognize 
her in the flesh until she donned the right 
dress, when ensued the whirlwind chapter of 
which we have just spoken. From the one 
experience to the other is a story of varied 
happenings and some mistakes. It is lively, 
amusing, and especially interesting as a 
picture of Southern life and hospitality. 
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Some ENGLISH STORY-TELLERS. By Fred- 
eric Faber Cooper. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.60 net.—It is a fascinating 
adventure, this, of trying to analyze the 
work of contemporary writers and to fore- 
cast the place which they are likely to hold in 
the estimation of a later generation. Most 
of these essays have appeared, either in whole 
or in part, in the pages of the Bookman. 
They deal with fifteen living novelists, 
ranging from such older writers as Rudyard 
Kipling and Anthony Hope to those about 
whom comparatively little has as yet been 
written. Most of these writers are inter- 
esting as much for their promise as for their 
accomplished work. Mr. Cooper has a 
genial appreciation, and, without wasting 
time in telling us what an author has not 
done, he penetrates the obvious facts to re- 
veal tendencies and characteristics or to 
discuss methods and intention. People who 
enjoy novels like to analyze the reasons for 
their enjoyment, as presented in such studies 
as these, whether they agree or disagree with 
the essayist. Ljiterary criticism goes hand 
in hand with literary production; and, when 
one writes as intelligently and sympathet- 
ically as Mr. Cooper, he is sure of his readers. 


W. A. G.’s Tate. By Margaret Turnbull. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 
net.—W. A. G. is short for William Ains- 
worth Gordon, and this is his story of the 
time when his uncle Bert went to the Philip- 
pines,-and his aunt Edith and his going-to- 
be-aunt May took charge of him. He had 
an adventure with a boy of the tow-path and 
another with an Indian boy from Carlisle, 
which ended in an attack of diphtheria, with 
alleviating circumstances. The book is il- 
lustrated with Billy’s ‘‘Zobzees,” all line 
figures and no contours. The book is adapted 
to small boys who, like Billy, are “tired of 
books written about nature and Indians and 
fairies,” and want something about ‘‘a boy, 
just like me.” 


PRAYER. By William Parsons Warburton. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents 
net.—This paper, which was read by the late 
canon residentiary of Winchester Cathedral 
before the members of the Winchester Clerical 
Association, treats the subject of prayer 
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broadly and rationally. However unwilling 
men may be to believe that their prayers can 
affect the action of an all-wise God, they all 
act on the hypothesis that in prayer the 
worshipper is brought in contact with a source 
of power available for human ends. Expe- 
rience seconds this instinctive faith. The 
essays consider in turn the origin, the obliga- 
tions, the manner, and the subjects of prayer, 
paying tribute to the Prayer-book liturgy 
for use in public worship, and emphasizing 
the duty of thanksgiving and praise. Shrink- 
ing from the doctrine of special interventions 
in answer to prayer, the writer yet asserts 
that no humble, faithful prayer falls to the 
ground unanswered, though it may not al- 
ways receive the expected or desired answer. 


PENTATEUCHAL STuDIES. By Harold M. 
Wiener, M.A., LL.B. Oberlin, Ohio. 1912.— 
The higher criticism of the Old Testament is 
in extremis. ‘The documentary and evolu- 
tionary theories are mortally wounded. The 


‘swan song of the Wellhausen school has 


already been sung. Worst of all, the critical 
scholars, or at least the leading ones among 
them, are intellectually dishonest. All this 
is set forth with the skill of a trained lawyer 
in the book before us. ‘To examine the argu- 
ment in detail would take a book as large 
as this one. The higher critics, however, 
do not seem to be aware of their desperate 
state, and we can only warn them that they 
must look out for themselves. ‘‘ The bogey 
man will get them if they don’t watch out.”’ 


THE OPEN SECRET 


A STUDY OF LIFE’S DEEPER FORCES 
By JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


Author of 
“The New World and the New Thought”’ 
“The Ethics of Evolution ’”’ 
“Religion and Science as Allies,’’ etc. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE 
AUTHOR CONCERNING ‘‘ THE OPEN SECRET”’ 


From Ricwarp EvucKen, Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion in the University of Jena: ; 

“T need not say that the idea which informs your book 
is one with which I am thoroughly in sympathy. The 
book shows freshness and vigor and at the same time a 
notable handling of the subject. It is animated with 
warmth of soul and yet does not lose its clearness be- 
cause of that warmth.” 


From Rey. S. Parkes Capman, D.D., Minister of the 
Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

“«The Open Secret’ is a fundamental book, searching 
to the roots of questions; and, as I read it, I felt that it 
expressed many things I had long desired to say, and ex- 
pressed them admirably. Its reasonableness, its faith 
and its vision alike commend it to thoughtful students 
of this wondrous maze of life.” 


From Francis G. Peasopy, Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University: 
“T have examined your book with great interest and 
mpathy, and congratulate you on ‘searching the deep 
things.” It is a most wholesome message that you bring 
concerning the sources of spiritual power, at a time when 
so much of popular opinion turns to external influence 
of environment and circumstance.” 


From Grorcr H, Patmer, Alford Professor of Philosophy 
in Harvard University: 

“T have not had time to read it as it deserves, but have 
gone up and down it sufficiently to see how lucidly, im- 
pressively and interestingly you bring home to busy and 
needy people the best thought of the day. It is import- 
ant work and you plainly do it with enjoyment.” 


From Rev. Mertz §S, C. Wricat, D.D.: 
“T am delighted with your book, ‘The Open Secret.’ 
It has a sanity and cogency, a liveliness of style and 
timeliness of thought that are particularly agreeable to a 
fighter in ‘the field which is the world.’ . . . ‘There can- 
not be too many books of this kind in this age.’ ” 


12mo; 242 pages; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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A WAYFARER IN CuinA. By Elizabeth 
Kendall. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50 net.—These impressions of a 
trip across West China and Mongolia take 
the reader into the interior of China, where 
Western influence has counted for little. 
Miss Kendall is head of the history depart- 
ment at Wellesley, and she is plainly a 
woman of resource and pluck. She bears 
testimony, however, that during her months 
of solitary travel in China, during which she 
proceeded by all sorts of conveyance, as the 
chapters reveal, she never met anything but 
courtesy and consideration from all, whether 
coolie on the road, villager or inn-keeper, 
official or priest. ‘The lure of the unknown, 


"PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 


“They are simple, direct, practical and suggestive.” 
Rev. N. S. Hoagland, Tyngsboro, Mass. 
“ They repay the study.”’ 
Reo. Thomas Van Ness, Boston. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘““THE CAROL,’’ ‘“‘JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 


pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my gown 
family.’’ 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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the joy of the open road, the inclusive sym- 
pathy of one who is genuinely interested in 
humanity, are all here to give the book variety 
and interest. It may be that a few years 
will make this land more familiar to travellers 
and to readers, but at present the experiences 
are novel and the observations are apropos 
to the new concern for Chinese affairs. The 
book is freely illustrated. 


EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers. Sent free of 
any charge by the Post-office Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 

The Blessings of our knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. 

‘* Souls Already Risen with Christ.’’ 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

What God gives He gives forever. 

Communities Above. 

How is Jesus the Resurrection and the 
Life ? 

Not Unclothed, but Clothed Upon. 

The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY 
THE NAME AND THE REALITY 


By 
REV. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


This tract calls especial attention to the 
drawing power of the human Christ. It 
points out the way in which the peasant 
rabbi has appealed to universal experience. 
Portraits of Jesus have been painted by Ger- 
man artists as a German peasant, by French 
artists as a French workman, by Hungarian 
artists with a Hungarian background; but 
his life has been thrown upon the canvas of 
human experience not as the life of a Jew, a 
German, a Frenchman, but of a man who 
belongs to all time and all races. His spirit 
of love and self-sacrifice makes him the ideal 
of humanity. From this consideration the 
writer evolves the larger truth; namely, that 
there is a centre of Christian unity which, if 
properly recognized by the various denomi- 
nations of Christendom, would contribute to 
all the churches a greater practical efficiency 
and loftier vision of human brotherhood. 
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Che Nome. 
Nancy’s Way. 


When in Fashion’s dainty prime 
Pretty Nancy walks the street, 
Half the town is keeping time 
To the rhythm of her feet, 
While the other half looks gay, 
As if smiling lips would say, 
“Nancy, Nancy, darling Naacy, 
Charming Nancy, come this way!” 


Bright and blooming as a rose, 
Heeding neither smile nor sigh, 
Down the street sweet Nancy goes, 

Passing all her lovers by, 
Never granting yea nor nay, 
Though the lips and glances pray, 
“Nancy, Nancy, lovely Nancy, 


Please, dear Nancy, come this way!” 


But sweet Nancy’s full of care, 
Hears she neither song nor talk, 
Hardly more can maiden bear, 
When she’s learning how to walk; 
And her tiny feet will stray 
Spite of all that nurses say. 
Nancy, Nancy, toddling Nancy, 
Nancy has her own sweet way! 
—Zitella Cocke, in Vouth’s Companion. 


The Stories between the Lines. 


“Oh!’’, sighed Mary Francis as she closed 
her Bible after studying her Sunday-school 
lesson for the class of small boys she taught 
Sunday by Sunday, “‘oh, dear me, I do wish 
we knew more about the boyhood of Jesus. 
It isso hard to make his life interesting to boys 
when we know next to nothing about what he 
did himself when he was a small boy.” 

“Why,” said her aunt, who was visiting 
with them just then, “‘why, we know lots of 
stories about the boyhood of Jesus. I took a 
whole day lately and told my primary depart- 
ment nothing else but stories about what 
Jesus did when he was a boy.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said Mary, ‘‘all those 
stories you get out of those other books that 
are not in the Bible, what do they call them? 
Apocryphal, isn’t it? 

“T don’t refer at all to such apocryphal sto- 
ries,” said her aunt. ‘‘I feel about them just 
as you do. I mean the stories about the boy- 
hood of Jesus which are in the Bible itself. 
The Gospels are full of them.” 

“What can you mean, auntie? Why, even 
Stalker, in the ‘Life of Christ,’ says of the 
boyhood of Jesus: ‘Only one flower of anec- 
dote has been thrown over the wall of the hid- 
den garden, and it is so exquisite as to fill us 
with intense longing to see the garden itself.’”’ 

“Well,” said her aunt, ‘‘that may be so as 
far as the printed page goes; but I always 
think that the most interesting things in any 
book are not in the lines of print, but between 
the lines.” 

“But there is nothing but blank space left 
between the lines!” 

‘That is quite true, but you know why that 
blank space is left there between the lines. It 
is for the use of your imagination. You read 
a line of print, and then a line of imagination 
to see what that line of print implies, then 
another line of print, and so on. The time 
when your eyes are coming back from the end 
of one line of print to the beginning of another 
along the blank line of imagination,—that is 
the most important time in reading a book.” 

“T wish you would give me some illustra- 
tions of what you mean.” 
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“Certainly. You sit down there and be my 
primary department. I'll -tell you some 
stories about the boyhood of Jesus all out of 
the Bible; but from between the lines. 

“Once upon a time, when Jesus was a little 
boy no higher than that, he wandered away 
out of the village where he lived, along the 
country roads, looking at everything he saw 
with wide-open eyes of wonder and joy. 
Everything was interesting. Everything was 
wonderful. He walked on and on through 
the country lanes looking at the flowers and 
the birds till he came to a big farm-house by 
the side of the road. He stopped and looked 
with interest at all the sheep and goats and 
other animals which were going out to pasture. 
Suddenly he heard a loud noise in the dis- 
tance, like a low rumbling and jolting. It 
came nearer, It sounded like a horse with a 
big wagon coming at full speed along the road. 

“Still it came on. Suddenly another 
strange noise began just behind the little boy 
as he stood there listening. It was like 
this, ‘Cluck-a-chick-a-cluck’— Little Jesus 
looked round in astonishment and saw a big 
mother hen who had stuck up her head 
through the long grass and was looking 
anxiously in the direction of the road while 
making this crying, calling sound. Then 
Jesus noticed the tiny head ‘of a little chick 
appearing from between some little bushes on 
the other side of the road. He cocked his 
head on one side and listened to his mother’s 
call, then scampered with all his might over 
the road. His mother raised her wing so—- 
and tucked him safely under it. Another 
little head appeared in the marshy ground at 
the side of the house, another from out of the 
barn, another from a little flowering plant, and 
soon all were scampering into the protection 
of their mother’s wings. But the noise 
of the big wheels coming along the road 
grew louder and louder, and, although her 
wings were filled with little cuddly chicks, the 
mother hen would not sit down and cover 
them all up safely; still standing, and now al- 
most in a shriek,‘so anxious had she become, 
she called and called. And still the cruel, big, 
lumbering wheels were coming nearer and 
nearer. They had almost come in front of the 
farm-house when a little figure, all scared and 
out of breath, appeared on the bank on the 
other side of the road, and, missing the big 
wheel by just about an inch, got over the road 
and under his mother’s wing safe and sound. 
Not till then did she sink down with a little 
sigh of relief and cover all her children safely 
up till the big, murderous wagon had passed 
on out of sight. And little Jesus saw it all 
with wide-open eyes, and years after he told 
about it to his friends. 

“And one day he was walking in the long 
grass in the big field behind his father’s work- 
shop. Suddenly he stopped and looked down 
in the grass, and the tears began to come into 
his eyes as he looked: What do you think it 
was he saw there in the grass? It was alittle 
sparrow that had fallen perhaps out of its nest 
and was dead. Jesus felt so sorry for the 
little bird. He felt as if God had forgotten all 
about it to let it lie there all alone. Then 
something said in his heart; ‘No, God has 
not forgotten it. God has sent me to look 
after the poor little bird. I am his little boy, 
his little messenger.’ Then I think little 
Jesus stooped down, and with his hands made 
a little nest in the ground and covered it all 
softly with leaves; and, lifting up the dead 
bird, he laid it down in among the leaves and 
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covered it over softly and beautifully. He 
did it just as nicely as he could because he 
wanted to feel that somebody cared that the 
little sparrow was dead. And years after- 
wards when people were trying to make him 
think that God was cruel and did not care 
about our little sorrows, Jesus remembered the 
little dead bird, and told them that God re- 
members and has some one look after even the 
sparrow that falls, because he cares for it so. 

“One day he saw a man on the hillside walk- 
ing with such a curious stride across a field 
and swinging his arms in such an odd way, 
followed by a large flock of birds. When the 
little boy arrived up the hill all out of breath 
to see what the man was doing, he found he 
was sowing seed. ‘This, too, he remembered 
in after years, and told his disciples all about 
that field,—about the path that ran across it, 
and the brambles.in it, and the rock that was 
at one end of it, and about the birds, and 
about how the crop turned out in the end. 

“But you will be interested in hearing not 
only what Jesus used to see out of doors, but 
how he spent his time at home. He used to 
love to be with his mother Mary: he never 
tired of seeing her bake the bread, mixing it 
with the yeast and putting it all in the bottom 
of the pan into the oven. Then he would 
peep in as she opened the oven and see how it 
was all rising; and, when he asked how that 
happened, Mary told him it was the yeast that 
made it dothat. Hehad great fun, also, one 
day helping his mother to find a piece of 
money which she had lost. Mary was very 
thorough about it, and lit a candle to light up 
all the cupboards, and swept the whole house, 
and we may be sure got Jesus to creep into 
all the little corners which were too small tor 
any one else to get into, till at last the coin 
was found, and Jesus was sent out to tell the 
people who lived next door not to worry any 
more about it as it had been found; and they 
all came in to congratulate Mary on having 
got it back again. 

‘One evening Joseph came in from work and 
was just sitting down to supper when Mary 
said, ‘Why, Joseph, what have you done?’ 
Joseph got up and said, ‘I don’t know, what 
is it?’ Then Mary, taking hold of his coat 
behind, showed a great tear in the garment. 
Perhaps Joseph had got it in the workshop: 
on turning round perhaps his coat had caught 
on a plane or saw or upon some nail. At any 
rate, there it was, a great tear in the coat. So 
atter supper Mary made Joseph take it off, 
and Jesus sat down beside his mother to see 
what she would do with it. First of all Mary 
got a great bag of pieces or remnants of all 
kinds of cloth. Jesus was greatly interested 
in all the different colors of cloth, and he im- 
mediately chose out a nice, new, brightly-col- 
ored piece which he wanted his mother to put 
in as a patch on his father’s coat. He was so 
disappointed when his mother instead chose 
out an old and faded piece to put in. Then 
his mother explained to him that the piece he 
liked was new and his father’s coat was old. 
His father had been out in the rain with his 
coat day after day, and, when his coat had 
dried after getting wet, it always shrunk up 
and got smaller. But this new piece of cloth 
was not shrunk. So Mary told her little boy 
that, if she put it in his father’s coat, it would 
begin to pull after it was sewed in, and so 
would tear the old coat and make it worse 
than it had been before. So Mary said it is 
far better to put a patch of old cloth into an 
old garment. And years afterward her son 
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spoke of that to wise men, and told about 
what his mother used to do in his home when 
patching his father’s coat. For you must 
know that you can learn more about the 
world and man by noticing the way your 
mother does things in your home than in all 
the universities that ever have been estab- 
lished. I have no time to tell you all the 
other things we know about the boyhood of 
Jesus,—about the chips that sometimes got 
into his eyes in Joseph’s workshop, or the lamp 
which was lighted in the home at eventide 
and put on its stand, or about the weeds that 
grew in the garden: you will find them all in 
the Gospels if you look well between the lines.— 
Rev. J. Edgar Park, in the Pilgrim Teacher. 


A Happy Thought before Easter. 


Beth was lonesome. It’s hard enough to 
be shut up in the house with the mumps for 
a month before Easter. Yet to have a voice 
like a bird, to hear the children practising the 
Easter hymns, and then to have the doctor 
tell you that you cannot sing at all, is very 
hard to bear. 

Easter is such a happy time that you feel 
as though you were missing the best part of 
it if you don’t make other people glad, too. 
Last year Beth had gone with the others to 
scatter the Easter blossoms, and to sing to 
the folks who couldn’t get out to church. 

This year they meant todo more. Already 
they had a long list of visits to make, but 
poor little Beth couldn’t go at all. 

Then one dark showery morning Cousin 
Alice came dancing in, and said that she had 
come to spend the day. 

“T’ve got something for you to do, Bethie, 
if you don’t mind parting with a few of your 
treasures,”’ she said cheerily. 

“What is it?” Beth asked, all eager interest. 

“Why, I have just had a letter from a friend 
who is teaching in a mission school for Indian 
children. She wants some Easter cards. I 
have not time to make them for her, but I 
thought you might do it if I showed you how. 
Get those that were sent you last year, also 
some paste, and we will begin.”’ 

Beth forgot she was sick, and flew about 
to help. 

“Were are the cards,”’ she said, eopiit. 1 

don’t see how you can use them. ‘The post- 
cards have writing on them, and so have the 
booklets.” 

“Just you wait and watch,” laughed Alice. 

She had brought with her some sheets of 
pasteboard in dainty shades of gray, brown, 
and purple, which she told Beth to cut into 
cards five by seven inches. Then she took 
one of the Easter post-cards, and, starting 
at a corner, split it with her penknife, thus 
removing the side with the writing without 
spoiling the picture. She spread paste care- 
fully over this, mounted it in the centre of 
one of the squares of bristol board, and there 
was a pretty new card! 

Beth was pleased, and went to work with 
a merry heart. When all the post-cards 
were mounted, Cousin Alice showed her how 
to use the booklets. Each one was fastened 
together with a cord or ribbon, and had two 
pretty covers and an inner leaflet with a bit 
of verse and the name of the sender. Cousin 
Alice removed this, and cut from unruled 
note paper a leaflet exactly the same size. 
This she gave to Beth to decorate in any way 
she pleased. 
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It proved to be the most fun of all the work. 
Some of the pages had a text and a short 
Easter greeting printed in gold upon them. 
On others she drew crosses and flowers, daffo- 
dils and crocuses and lilies of the valley, 
coloring them with water colors. Still others 
had little pen-and-ink sketches, and one the 
opening bars of a hymn, and the glad “‘Al- 
leluia, alleluia,’”’ printed beneath in gilt let- 
ters. 

There were fifty of them when they were 
all done, and, as they kept Beth busy and 
happy, Cousin Alice was well pleased. Then 
the cards were fresh and dainty. No one 
would have guessed that they were what 
Beth’s mother called ‘‘second editions.” 

They were mailed in plenty of time, and, 
as Beth listened to the Easter music of her 
church, she felt a happy little thrill at her 
heart as she thought of the children out on 
the Oklahoma plains whose Easter would be 
the brighter for her gift. 

A fortnight later the postman brought her 
a fat envelope containing a note of thanks 
from the missionary and fifty letters from the 
children. Forty-nine of them were nearly 
alike, except for the names signed at the 
bottom,—funny Indian names they were,— 
Fred Kicking Horse, Ruth Good Bear, Mary 
Tall Meat, and others equally queer. 

The fiftieth letter was different. ‘The 
writer said that, although she went to school 
with the Indian children, she was a little 
white girl living in a sod house on the claim 
with her father and mother. ‘‘Times have 
been very hard with us this year,’’ she wrote. 
“Your card was the prettiest thing I have 
had in a long time. Won’t you write to me 
some day?” 

Beth’s eyes were wet with tears when she 
laid the letter down. 

“To be so thankful for a little made-over 
Easter card,’”’ she said. ‘‘Of course I’ll write 
to her, and I’ll ask the other girls to.” 

Then a bright idea popped into her head. 

“Mother,”’ she cried, ‘““why couldn’t our 
Sunday-school class adopt that mission and 
see that they get cards regularly?” 

“J think it a beautiful plan,” 
her mother. 
prove.” 

And so she did. Yet cards and letters 
were not the only things that followed in the 
wake of the Easter gift. There were games 
and books, while the Indian children sent 
back little presents of bead work and baskets 
of sweet grasses. And as the friendship be- 
tween the two schools grew, so did the spirit 
of love and helpfulness—Pearl Howard Camp- 
bell, in Sunday School Times. 


answered 
“YT know your teacher will ap- 


Thank You. 


Everybody likes little Carl Rosenbloom, 
he is so cunning and small and fat. He has 
lived in America just a little while, and he 
can speak only two English words; but it 
sounds so funny to hear him say, ‘‘ Thank 
you!”’ to whatever is said to him that no one 
can help smiling. And I think this is the 
reason that he gets cookies and slices of ginger- 
bread at every house where he is sent on an 
errand. 

One day Carl was trudging along with a 
basket of clothes which his mother had 
washed. He was a droll little figure, with 
his chubby legs and round, fat arms. 

Some boys playing marbles on the pave- 
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ment were quite amused at this comical 
sight; and they began to laugh and shout, 
“‘Sausage-bags!”’ 

Now Carl did not understand a word; 
but he saw they were speaking to him, so 
he turned his dear little face to them with 
the sweetest of smiles, and said, “Thank 
you!” 

You should have seen how ashamed the 
naughty boys looked then! One of them 
smiled and nodded at little Carl, another 
gave him a nice red apple, while another 
took his big basket and carried it for him. 

So the good-natured little fellow trotted 
off, thinking what kind boys they were, 
and what a pleasant world this is to live in. 
And perhaps we should all think so, too, if 
our tempers were as sweet as his.—Sunday 
Afternoon. 


Milk in Blocks. 


We are told that in winter time in Siberia 
milk goes to the buyer in a block instead of 
a quart. The people buy their milk frozen, 
and for convenience it is allowed to freeze 
about a stick, which comes as a handle to 
carry it by. The milkman leaves one block 
or two blocks, as the case may be, at the 
houses of his customers. 

The little children of Irkutsk, instead of 
asking their mothers for a drink of milk, 
ask for a bite of milk. 

The people in winter do not say, “Be 
careful not to spill the milk,’ but ‘‘Be care- 
ful not to break the milk.” Broken milk is 
better than spilled milk, though, because 
there is opportunity to save the pieces.— 
The Comrade. 


Little Willie, living in the Sonth, saw the 
snow for the first time and cried, ‘‘O mamma, 
look, the rain has popped out whitel” 


“How old is your baby brother?” asked 


little Tommy of a playmate. “One year 
old,” replied Johnny. ‘Ah!’’ exclaimed 
Tommy, “I’ve got a dog a year old, and 


he can walk twice as well as your brother.”’ 
“Well, so he ought to,’”’ replied Johnny; 
“he’s got twice as many legs.” 


‘‘Which is farther away,” asked a teacher, 
“England or the moon?” “England,” the 
children answered quickly. 

“England?” she questioned. “What 
makes you think that?” ‘“’Cause we can 
see the moon, and we can’t see England,” 
answered one of the brightest of the class. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity._ 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased ae 

Total expense increased 

Regular income and gifts increased Saree II Y, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Preswwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SEcrRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R, Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L, Tuttle. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Supt., 279 Tremont St. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The American excursions to the Paris 
Congress of Religious Liberals, and to other 
European centres of historical and scenic 
interest, are proving attractive to quite 
a number of our co-religionists. Over a 
hundred Unitarians, both lay and clerical, 
have already enrolled themselves, among 
them many whose names are well known to 
our churches. A pleasant feature of this 
spiritual pilgrimage is that a number of 
our congregations, desiring to be represented 
at Paris, and mindful of the faithful ser- 
vices of their ministers, have appointed 
their pastors as their delegates and assumed 
the expenses of their journey. ‘There could 
surely be no more appropriate way in which 
to recognize both our increasing interna- 
tional relations and the pastoral fidelity 
of our clergy. The Universalist body also 
will be represented at Paris, and in this 
excursion, by a number of their most prom- 
inent and able men. 

The provisional programme of the Con- 
gress has now appeared, both in French 
and in English. While not intended for 
general distribution it is being sent to all 
who are interested in these important meet- 
ings. A folio of eight pages, the distinguished 
names it bears, comprising men and women 
of international renown as scholars, thinkers, 
and reformers, and the important topics 
they will consider at the Paris Congress 
(July 16-22), are indicative of the religious 
significance of this movement for “pure 
religion and perfect liberty.” We may 
mention among those of our household of 
faith in the United States who will be heard 
at Paris, Revs. S. A. Eliot, D.D., Charles F. 
Dole, D.D., George R. Dodson, Ph.D., Elmer 
S. Forbes, L. W. Mason, D.D., F. R. Griffin, 
William Sullivan, H. C. Parker, C. W. 
Wendte, D.D., and Messrs. David Starr 
Jordan, Edwin D. Mead and Mrs. Mead. 
Among the Universalists will be Rev. Drs. 
Frederick A. Bisbee, Lee S. McCollester, 
O. E. Shutter, W. H. McGlauflin, C. G. 
Robbins, C. H. Pennoyer, and others. We 
shall in due time bring in full in these columns 
the programme of the Congress. 

Our British allies have organized a series 
of excursions similar to our own, under the 
well-approved care of Messrs. Thomas Cook 
& Sons. : 

An interesting feature of the Congress 
will be the laying of a wreath of homage 
on the statue of Admiral Coligny in Paris 
by the American and other descendants of 
the French Huguenots. Arrangements are 
also being perfected for a performance of 
“The Huguenots” at the Grand Opera in 
Paris during the week of the Congress, with 
reserved seats for the delegates. An ex- 
cursion to the famous Castle of Chantilly, 
with its artistic and historical collections 
and scenic charm, has been tendered the 
delegates by the Paris committee, The 
international service at the Oratoire du 
Louvre, the principal Protestant church of 
the French capital, will be conducted by 
its three pastors, Revs. Roberty, Monod, 
and Vienot. The sermon on Micah vi. 8 
will be divided into three parts, each in a 
different language, French, German, Eng- 
lish. Pastor Traub, who has been so cruelly 
treated by the authorities of the Prussian 
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State Church, will deliver the German and 
Rey. Dr. F. A. Bisbee of Boston the English 
discourse. 

A religio-philosophical discussion by Profs. 
Eucken, Bergson, and Sir Henry Jones of 
Glasgow University, will be a striking feature 
of the Congress. A number of eminent 
Orientals, Mr. R. N. Tagore among them, 
and prominent Jews like Rabbis Stephen §S. 
Wise, Cesar Seligman, and M. F. Levy, 
will also participate in the discussions. 

Mr. Frank H. Burt of Boston, well known 
in reportorial and Unitarian circles, will be 
the English official stenographer of the 
Congress. 

The presence among wus and eloquent 
word of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore of Cal- 
cutta, the distinguished Hindu poet and 
thinker, has been an inspiration to all who 
were privileged to meet and listen to him. 


Unfortunately his stay in the Eastern States. 


was very brief and unheralded. His three 
lectures on philosophical themes at Emerson 
Hall, by invitation of the Harvard Univer- 
sity authorities, an address before the Divin- 
ity School Association, and an admirable 
paper read to the Rochester Congress of 
Religious Liberals, brought his hearers into 
closer relations with the optimistic and 
progressive, yet profoundly spiritual and 
mystic, thought of the New India. Mr. 
Tagore is affiliated with the Brahmo Somaj, 
or Association of Hindu Theists. He has 
now departed for New York to make addresses, 
but has promised to visit Boston again ere 
he sails for.Europe and India. 


Unitarians in the South. 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


16 
Life Members of the American Unitarian 
Association recently received a letter from 
the secretary which says,— 
“Tf you contemplate going South or to 
Southern California during the present season, 
I believe you would find it helpful to yourself 


and I know you would strengthen our cause ]” 


and encourage our fellow-workers in places 
distant from the majority of our churches if 
you made your presence known or attended 
church as follows.” Then a list of the 
churches and their ministers in these sections 
is given. 

Perhaps some account of the experiences 
and observations of one who has recently 
visited some of our Southern churches may 
be of interest as illustrating the truth of the 
letter’s suggestion. Accompanied by Rev. 
Margaret B. Barnard of Rowe, the writer 
lately went to New Orleans, arriving Monday 
morning, February 10. Of course we were 
enraptured with the tropical beauty of the 
city. One felt as if in a dream, leaving zero 
weather and snow, in two days to be riding 
on trolley tracks shaded for miles with palm 
and oleander trees, to see roses, pansies, 
salvias, every Northern flower in radiant 
bloom, and poinsettias, freesias, camellias, 
cherry, pear, and orange trees blossoming, 
banana trees bearing fruit in the yards, 
every yard shaded by great palms, palms 
growing wild on the edges of the bayous. 

Rev. George Kent, pastor of the New 
Orleans church, and his wife called the even- 
ing of our arrival. The next day the Alli- 
ance held its usual all-day session, serving at 
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noon a delightful Southern luncheon in the 
new parish house, in honor of the two North- 
ern guests. The long table had a mirror in 
the centre representing a pond where toy 
alligators disported themselves, surrounded 
by Spanish moss, sweet olive blossoms, cum- 
quats, etc., while a vase filled with pear and 
orange flowers stood in the centre. Large 
bunches of violets marked the plates of the 
Northern guests. Best of all was the loving, 
gracious hospitality of the minister, his wife, 
and the charming Southern women of the 
church. 

At the morning meeting reports of the 
Alliance read showed the great and helpful 
activity of this branch. The branch raises 
$400 yearly towards paying for the new 
parish house. ‘This parish house stands on 
the rear of the church lot. At present the 
upper story is rented, but, when the building 
is fully paid for, will be devoted to church 
work, as the lower story now is. Besides 
doing Post-office Mission and Cheerful Letter 
work, the Unitarian ladies represent their 
church on the boards of various organiza- 
tions for the betterment of the city. In the 
Home for Incurables the Theodore Clapp 
room is furnished and cared for by the Uni- 
tarian ladies in memory of their former loved 
pastor. They are also on the Home for 
Homeless Women, the Memorial Home for 
Young Girls (a rescue work), and the Travel- 
lers’ Aid, which keeps a woman at the station 
to look after friendless women and girls. At 
the Seamen’s Bethel the Unitarian ladies give 
an annual entertainment for the sailors. At 
one recently given by them one hundred and 
fifty sailors were present, entertaining their 
kind hostesses in their turn with songs before 
the affair closed. The president of the Or- 
ganized Charities of the city is a Unitarian, 
and forty-one Unitarians are enrolled as 
workers, the largest number from any one 
church in the city. The president of the 
Day Nursery is a Unitarian woman. The 
activity of this one small church in social 
service is doing much to help dispel the 
prejudice against Unitarians so strong in 
New Orleans and throughout the South. 
During the day each of the guests spoke, 
striving to convey to this isolated church, 
five hundred miles from another of its faith, 
the real interest and warm good wishes of 
their Northern brethren. Miss Perkins, a 
high-school teacher, described entertainingly 
a recent trip to Antigua: Mrs. Nairne, the 
versatile president of the Alliance, and Mrs. 
Gregory, wife of a professor in Tulane Uni- 
versity, each sang several sweet songs. Al- 
together, it was a delightful occasion, long 
to be remembered. 

During the week following, the Northern- 
ers were entertained at two more luncheons, 
were taken to visit the large private school 
of the Misses Bres (Unitarians), to visit the 
new Sophy Wright High School for Girls, 
with eight hundred pupils, forty teachers, 
and every modern educational facility; to 
visit the Sophy Newcome College for Girls, 
founded by a wealthy woman in memory of 
her twelve-year-old daughter. The mother 
gave $1,000,000 to found the school, and be- 
queathed it $3,500,000 more at her death. 
It is to be connected with Tulane University 
as Radcliffe is with Harvard or Barnard 
with Columbia. We were asked to an 
afternoon tea at Tulane University; taken 
through Audubon Park (where an old colored 
“mammy,”’ with a clothes-basket on her 
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head, pointing to the statue of Audubon, 
kindly told us: ‘‘ That figger over there is the 
man that used to watch the birds. He’s 
lookin’ for ’em yet’’); taken by one of the 
Unitarian ladies in her auto through the 
City Park, Metarie Cemetery, and far out 
-on the shell road nearly to Lake Ponchar- 
train; taken to the Louisiana State Museum 
and the docks, and escorted by Mrs, Churchill, 
the Southern vice-president of the National 
Alliance, out on the levee north of the city, 
where the great Mississippi swept majesti- 
cally past. We were also asked to an informal 
tea at the New Era Club, the Equal Suffrage 
Club of New Orleans, eight hundred strong. 
In brief, the days seemed too short for all 
the kind attentions which our Unitarian 
friends wished to lavish upon their fellow- 
believers from the North. 

Sunday was a lovely, summer-like day, 
and we hied us with lively interest to the 
church, first visiting the Sunday-school. 
Here we found fifty-two pupils assembled, as 
bright, wide-awake, courteous children and 
young people as one ever sees, promising 
everything good for the future of the New 
Orleans Unitarian Church. Their collection 
that day amounted to $2.59. Miss Barnard 
spoke to the children, and later occupied the 
pulpit, preaching an excellent sermon on 
“Jesus Christ, the chief corner-stone.’”’ "The 
church was full, and after service there was 
much pleasant talk with many cordial people. 
The two leading papers next day had long 
reports of the sermon, a rare event in New 
Orleans, where the local papers usually re- 
frain from any mention of the Unitarian 
church. 

Every Sunday afternoon, from five to six, 
Mr. Kent has what he calls the “Pleasant 
Hour.” Old and young drop into the parish 
house for an informal gathering, religious 
and old home songs are sung by all together, 
and usually there is an illustrated talk by Mr. 
Kent. But to-day the writer was asked to 
tell a story, and related the experiences of 
Stephen Williams, the boy captive of old 
Deerfield, the speaker being much sustained 


by the absorbed attention of the boys in the 


front row. Never can we hear again ‘Listen 
to the Mocking Bird,” without being carried 
back to New Orleans, hearing the song as 


sung so sweetly there in the twilight, and| 
seeing Mr. Kent, the leading spirit of it all. | 
Bouquets of sweet peas and freesias were given 


the guests, and tea with the Kents followed. 
The next morning we reluctantly tore our- 
selves away from New Orleans, our hearts 


echoing the sentiments of Oliver, the colored | 


“boy” at our boarding house. “‘I’se sorry 
you uns is goin’ so soon. We likes you uns 
right smart!” 
and Richmond. 
The church at New Orleans has had a 
hard struggle for existence, and was at low 
ebb when Mr. Kent went there. His person- 
ality and devotion are telling strongly for 
good. ‘The people and the children all love 
him. Both church and Sunday-school are 
making steady growth, and everything prom- 
ises well for the future. People come in from 
other churches. One lady told me that she 
and her husband, both French, and raised 
Catholics, becoming dissatisfied with their 
religion, after hearing Mr. Kent a few times 
had decided to become members of his church. 
We heard other similar instances. Never 
have I seen more earnest, zealous people 
devoted to their faith and their church, and 


But we must on to Atlanta | 
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this devotion tells, and will tell more and 
more as the years go on. 
GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Rural Conference. 


Last week, Wednesday and ‘Thursday, 
March 5 and 6, the Department of Social 
and Public Service of the American Unitarian 
Association held a very successful conference 
for the consideration of rural problems. 
The programme was arranged under four 
general subjects,—Country Life and the 
Country Church, Recreation, Public Health, 
and Community advice,—to each of which was 
given one full session. This insured that, if 
one could attend but a single meeting, he 
would hear a well-rounded discussion of one 
complete section of the programme. The day 
sessions were held in Channing Hall, and the 
evening session in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church. 

The conference began on Wednesday after- 
noon with a paper by Rev. Joseph W. Strout 
of Rehoboth on the ‘‘Rural Problem,’ in 
which he diagnosed the trouble with the 
country. His account of rural conditions 
seemed to many of his hearers rather gloomy. 
According to Mr. Strout the farmer’s house 
lacks most of the comforts and conveniences 
which make life ordinarily easy and atrractive. 
The farmer himself is dull and slow. His 
social life is soggy, his interests narrow, and 
his conservatism almost beyond belief. In 
consequence everything suffers. He does 
not make as good a living as he ought, his 
schools are slipshod and third-rate, and his 
church struggles along in a nerveless and in- 
eflective way. The trouble, the speaker 
thought, is mainly psychological, and the 
situation cannot change much for the better 
until the farmer is inspired with new courage 
and ambition. 

Hon. Charles M. Gardner, master of the 
Massachusetts State Grange, followed Mr. 
Strout with an address-on ‘‘The Latent Re- 
sources of the Country,’’ which from every 
word exhaled a cheerful and vigorous opti- 
mism. Mr. Gardner declared that in the 
last ten years he had visited five hundred 


farmhouses in different parts of the Common- | 


wealth, and thought he understood country 
life. He believed the farmer to-day is more 
ambitious, more progressive, and more ad- 
vanced than ever before. He is draining 
the swamps, cultivating the old orchards, 
adopting new methods, developing the old 
acres, and is looking forward to a glorious 
future. He cited the interest taken in 
farmers’ institutes, the twelve thousand letters 
of inquiry sent to the Agricultural College, the 
number of daily papers taken in rural dis- 
tricts, the improved machinery in use, the 
electric lights and telephones installed on re- 
mote farms, as evidence of the mental stir 
and ferment which are transforming country 
life. 

If Mr. Strout’s picture of country condi- 
tions seemed dark, Mr. Gardner’s in some re- 
spects, seemed rather highly colored, and per- 
haps the truth lies somewhere between the 
two. ‘This was the opinion of Dr. F. E. Em- 
rich, the last speaker of the afternoon. Dr. 
Emrich is the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, and his work 
takes him all over the State. His judgment 
was to the effect that the country districts 
are both “light in spots and dark in spots.” 
His subject was, ‘‘ The Social Responsibilities 
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of the Country Church,” and he pointed out 
that the churches have a large part to play 
in the rehabilitation of the country. They 
must supply the vision and open the line of 
communication with the reservoirs of spirit- 
ual power, whence comes the inspiration to 
the highest and best type of living. 

At the evening session on “Recreation,” 
Rey. H. G. Ives of Andover, N.H., spoke on 
the topic, ‘‘How Country People amuse Them- 
selves.” ‘The funeral, the surprise party, the 
neighborhood gathering at the schoolhouse, 
all contribute to the social life of the country; 
but the source of the greatest entertainment 
is found in the lodges of different names, and 
especially in the Grange, which is a strong 
force for character building. Mr. Frank L,. 
Boyden, principal of Deerfield Academy, 
speaking of “‘Rural Recreation,’ told of what 
he had been able to accomplish by compulsory 
athletics and by carefully directed social 
gatherings in the development of splendid 
capacities from very unpromising material. 
Rev. George F. Wells, chairman of the Meth- 
odist Country Church Commission, gave an 
interesting study of ‘The Country Church 
as a Social Centre.” 

On Thursday, at the session on “ Public 
Health,” Prof. Earle B. Phelps of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, spoke on ‘‘Home Sanita- 
tion,’ with special reference to the water 
supply and the disposal of waste. In the 
course of his address he outlined an interest- 
ing plan for health inspection in the towns, 
to be carried on by a staff of expert sanitarians 
under the direction of the Institute. Miss 
Bard, director of the Boston District Nursing 
Association, gave an address on “‘The Réle 
of the Visiting Nurse in a Rural Community,” 
which aroused much interest and called forth 
many questions. Dr. Mark W. Richardson, 
secretary of the State Board of Health, gave 
a carefully prepared paper on ‘“‘How the 
Churches can promote Public Health,” in 
which he pointed out definite and practical 
ways in which the churches can work for the 
better health of their own members and of the 
community at large. 

The last session of the conference on ‘‘ Com- 
munity Advance” was important and full of 
useful suggestions. Mr. FE. L. Morgan, 
field agent of the Agricultural College, out- 
lined a ‘‘Community Programme,” saying 
that every village ought to have a clearly- 
defined civic programme which it will take a 
term of years to work through. ‘This makes 
for unity of purpose and design, and insures 
convenient and harmonious development. 
Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, gave a 
stirring address on the “ Co-operation of Coun- 
try Churches with Each Other and with Other 
Social Forces.”’ He pointed out that the two 
great organizations of society are the town 
and the church, the expression of the common 
civil and religious life. If these two do their 
full duty, they supply the social need, and fed- 
eration or co-operation therefore becomes not 
a luxury, but a vital necessity. President 
Butterfield closed the conference with a brill- 
iant paper on “The Call of the Country 
Parish,” in the course of which he said that co- 
operative endeavor is the foundation of rural 
industrial effectiveness, that to secure the 
highest results this must be supplemented by 
a vital idealism, which it is the function of the 
church to supply. In all this four things 
are to be considered,—the importance of rural 
reconstruction, the place of the church in 
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this work, a broad country church compaign, 
and trained men, ministers and laymen, to 
direct the movement. 

The whole conference was rich in practical 
suggestion, and the attendance, drawn from 
points as far apart as Cape Cod and Northern 
Vermont, evidenced the popular interest in 
the subjects under discussion. 


Ex-President Taft’s Farewell. 


On Sunday, March 2, ex-President Taft 
bade good-bye to the congregation of All 
Souls’ Church in Washington, with which he 
has worshipped for the past seven years. The 
church was crowded to the doors with mem- 
bers and friends, there being about twelve 
hundred persons within the auditorium, many 
of whom stood throughout the services. After 
a short devotional exercise Dr. Pierce spoke 
as follows:— 

“Tt has been a great joy and an unending 
stimulus to have one among us with a regu- 
larity which I fear would rebuke many of us, 
identifying himself inwardly and outwardly 
with the purest and simplest form of religion 
which civilized man has yet discovered. If 
there is one thing more than another which 
in the world is to be admired, I am disposed 
to think that it is unpretending loyalty. I 
admire the man who stands by his colors. 

“JT admire the man or woman who stands 
by his church, whatever that church may be, 
in honor and in dishonor, in sunshine and in 
storm. And of the many great joys that we 
have to acknowledge on this day we are 
thankful for that sense of loyalty which has 
prompted President Taft to worship with us 
in our simple and unpopular form now as he 
did of old, and as his fathers did before him. 
J am aware that in his mind, if I may speak 
thus informally, it has required no courage. 

“There probably has been no conscious 
loyalty, and that is the very charm of it all 
because, when loyalty becomes conscious and 
courage shows itself back in the mirror of 
reflection, the danger is that courage shall sim- 
ply change places with vanity, and loyalty 
give place to pride. Yet this has been the 
true mark of true men and true women every- 
where.” 

He introduced Senator D. U. Fletcher, 
president of the Board of Trustees, who in a 
short talk bade farewell to the President. 
Prof. T. A. Spanhoof, president of the Uni- 
tarian Club, presented the Board of Trustees 
with an etching of the President handsomely 
framed. 

Mr. Pierce then escorted President Taft to 
the pulpit, and the President spoke as follows: 

“My fellow-Unitarians, in the course of a 
life of varied experiences I have never found 
myself in a position quite so embarrassing as 
this. Ihave been used to occupying the other 
side of the pulpit. When our good minister 
came to me and asked me whether I would say 
a word in farewell the last time that I expected 
to come to this church as President, I said 
that I should be glad to say good-bye; but I 
had no idea of an elaborate farewell like this, 
and therefore I have not prepared myself 
to say anything but farewell. 

“TI do not feel embarrassed in this presence 
because it is a Unitarian presence; for, as Mr. 
Pierce has said, my father was a Unitarian, 
my mother was a Unitarian, my grandmother 
was a Unitarian, and it has always been a 
wonder to me why all the world has not been 
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Unitarian, and I think all the world is verging 
in that direction. I think we preach the doc- 
trine of sweet reasonableness, of love of God, 
of love of Jesus Christ, and of tolerance; for 
every faith depends upon the great principles 
of liberal Christianity, and that looks for prog- 
ress toward morality and higher religion. 

“And now, my friends, I am going to leave 
you. I leave you at a time in the history of 
this church when you are just about to take 
a most important step, to enlarge your use- 
fulness, to add to the national standing of this 
particular church in this capital of our nation. 
I think it is an excellent thing to move and to 
build a new and beautiful structure, and to 
unite with it a parish house bearing the name 
of Edward Everett Hale. I believe that that 
can but call national attention to the church 
as an important influence in national life, 
and give it a broader relation to that life. 

“One of the things that I have noticed 
about this church has been the excellence of 
the Sunday-school. I suppose we are con- 
stantly running in life across the things that 
we would like ourselves to have enjoyed, as 
a mark of the progress since we were children; 
but it seems to me that, if I could have had the 
benefit of the thorough education in Biblical 
study under conditions that have existed in 
the Sunday-school of this church, I would 
have been a good deal better man, and I 
would have known a good deal more. ‘There- 
fore, I leave with the sense of leaving a great 
and beautiful association in religion, which I 
hope will continue to grow and make for 
better men and for better women in Wash- 
ington, and will widen its influence so as to 
make for better and purer religion the country 
over. 

“T thank you, my friends, for your kindness 
during the last four years. I have not been 
as regular, perhaps, as I ought to have been, 
but Mr. Pierce has been good enough to sug- 
gest some ot the reasons why at times I have 
had to be absent in worshipping in other 
churches for various reasons, but always with 
the hope that in so doing I could show that we 
were all one brotherhood, and that as we 
stood together we could accomplish more in 
the name of God.” a 

After the singing of a hymn by the congre- 
gation, and the benediction, the President 
shook hands with all those present. 


Jonathan Christopher Gibson. 


BY FRANCIS M. McCHALE. 


Jonathan Christopher Gibson was born 
on a plantation, near Moulton, Lawrence 
County, Ala., Jan. 9, 1843. His father 
owned a number of slaves and carried on his 
plantation with that species of labor. He 
watched the slaves as they toiled, listened to 
the old darky melodies as they labored and 
sang, and was familiar with all the ways of 
plantation life. No one objected to the sys- 
tem, and Mr. Gibson was brought up in the 
belief that slavery was one of the wise pro- 
visions of Providence. 

He attended school at the country district 
school where the three ‘‘R’s” were taught, 
and afterwards the village schools at Oakville 
and Danville. Here he was prepared for 
college, but he was destined to spend the 
years usually devoted to college life in that 
most deplorable pursuit—warfare. The Re- 
bellion came on, the South against the North, 
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over the question of human slavery. He was 
only a boy of eighteen when he volunteered 
as a private in the Confederate Army. Why 
he went he could never tell, but the music of 
the fife and drum, the excitement of warfare, 
the fiery harangues of impetuous leaders, 
filled him with patriotism for a cause that 
failed, and thus he became a soldier. During 
the war he was engaged in between thirty 
and forty battles and skirmishes, marching 
over Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina. His shoes wore out, his clothing 
became tatters, and the ragged, hungry army 
fought a losing fight. For days at a time his 
food was raw corn and turnip tops, once in a 
while helped out with hard tack and salt 
pork, They camped in swamps, where four 
soldiers would stand in the mud, back to back 
and sleep during rainy nights. At Raleigh, 
N.C., while sick-and unable to march or run, 
he was taken prisoner by the Federal troops. 
His body was emaciated from exposure and 
suffering, but the war spirit was in his heart. 

While in the prison, he was interviewed 
by Gen. W. T. Sherman, who gave him a 
parole and allowed him to return to his home. 
When he arrived and looked over the planta- 
tion, his heart almost failed. Four years of 
neglect had ruined the place. Many of the 
buildings were burned, the fences destroyed, 
the fields grown up to volunteer vegetation, 
the slaves all gone and not a hoof of live 
stock left, the whole place in ruins. When 
Mr. Gibson recovered his health and strength, 
the war had ended, and he was confronted 
with great anxiety for the necessities of life. 
He went to Florida and became a teacher. 
He was a member of the Baptist Church, and 
decided to become a Baptist minister. Upon 
entering the ministry he preached his first 
sermon in a small country church. His text 
was from Prov. i. 26, “‘I will laugh at your 
calamity; I will mock when your fear 
cometh.” His subject was, “‘’The everlasting 
condemnation of the wicked.” He pictured 
in sizzling words the doom of the wicked and 
the final perseverance of the saints, most of 
whom were members of the Baptist church! 
His eloquence and pulpit power soon brought 
him into prominence in the denomination, and 
he was placed in the mission field and assigned 
to a large circuit, where he visited each 
month about thirty preaching points. He 
rode on horseback from place to place, some- 
times fording creeks and swimming rivers, 
often drenched with rains and scorched with 
heat. With fiery zeal and enthusiasm he kept 
up such work for over fifteen years. Seated 
in the saddle he read his Bible and prepared 
his sermons while he rode. Like many other 
men who make a diligent study of the Bible 
in the pursuit of truth, he began to enter- 
tain grave doubts. Being an honest man, 
he began to reverse himself. His later ser- 
mons became the exact opposites of some of 
his earlier efforts. Many people began to 
adopt his newer views and they were promptly 
nicknamed ‘‘Gibsonites.’’ Meeting with 
some preachers of the Disciples he investi- 
gated their position, and without formally 
withdrawing from the Baptists or uniting 
with the Disciples, he began to preach in 
that denomination. This work he kept up 
for three years. Still his mind was not satis- 
fied. The Bible contained many things he 
did not believe as proving the old doctrines 
of orthodox dogma. How he longed for a 
fellowship where the mind was free, where 
creeds, rituals, and dogmas were unknown, 
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where there were no bewildering rites and 
symbols,—a simple brotherhood where love to 


- God and love to man should be the aim of all! 


With these new conceptions of religion Mr. 
Gibson felt that he could remain no longer in 
the Baptist denomination. So in all friend- 
liness and love he told them, at one of their 
quarterly meetings, that in honesty to him- 
self and to them he must withdraw from their 
ranks, even though it caused him poverty and 
the loss of friends. He bought a few acres 
of land in Gadsden County, Florida, and 
with the help of his sons built a house and 
began farming in a small way. 

One time, while riding across the country, 
he stopped at the home of John Weakly, a 
farmer at Rock Bluffs, Fla. This man was 
called in the community where he lived ‘‘the 
infidel.” Mr. Weakly gave him a tract issued 
by the Unitarian Association, entitled “The 
Word of God,” written by Rev. William P. 
Tilden. “When I read that tract,’’ he said, “I 
discovered a people who thought as I did.” 
Seeing in a paper the name of Rev. George L. 
Chaney, at that time ministering to the 


church at Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Gibson wrote |- 


tohim. A fewletters passed, and Mr. Chaney 
made a trip to Bristol, Fla., where the liberal 
faith of Unitarianism was for the first time 
proclaimed in Florida. A little congregation 
was formed. Soon afterwards Mr. Gibson 
became identified with the Unitarians and 
began to preach under the direction of the 
National Alliance. For over twenty years 
he preached the free, liberal religion, while 
he travelled over practically the same terri- 
tory as when a Baptist minister. He worked 
for about half the salary he received as a 
Baptist minister, reinforcing his meager 
salary by operating the little farm, and adding 
to it a small pension given to the Confederate 
soldiers by the State of Florida. Without 
effecting many organizations, he soon tinct- 
ured all his former friends with the spirit 
of the new gospel that he preached. Under 
his leadership two church structures were 
erected in Georgia and Florida. For about 
forty years in all he preached and toiled, 
doing most of his work in country places. 

A few years ago his strength failed and he 
reluctantly retired from the activites of the 
ministry. In the evening of life,, without 
fear or dread, he calmly awaited the end 
which came on the 11th of January, 1913, 
just two days after passing the seventieth 
milestone on life’s highway. His body 
sleeps beside his wife in a little wooded place 
in Gadsden County, Fla. In that lowly spot 
we placed him, and spoke to his friends and 
neighbors the few simple words of his devoted 
life. There he “rests from his labors, but 
his works do follow him.” 

GREENSBORO, FLA. 


The King’s Chapel Services. 


At the regular weekly musical service 
in King’s Chapel next Saturday, Mr. Lang, 
the organist, expects to be assisted by Mr. 
Earl Cartwright of the King’s Chapel Choir. 
During next week (holy week) there will be 
four extra services_in addition to those in 
the middle of the day, including a Commun- 
ion service at eight o’clock on Thursday 
evening. The service on Good Friday will 
begin at 11.30, when morning prayer will 
be read and a sermon preached by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown. This service will in- 
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clude the period of the usual noon-day 
service. 


The full programme for the week is as 
follows:— 

March 17, 12 M., Rev. P. R. Frothingham; 
4.30 P.M., Rev. Sydney B. Snow. 

March 18, 12 m., Rev. William H. Lyon, 
D.D.; 4.30 P.M., Rev. William W. Fenn, D.D. 

March 19, 12 M., Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D.; 4.30 p.m., Rev. Charles E. 
Park. 

March 20, 12 m., Rev. A. M. Rihbany; 
8.30 P.M., Communion Service, Revs. H. N. 
Brown-and S. B. Snow. 

March 21, 11.30 A.M., Good Friday, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown. 

March 22, 12 M., organ music, Mr. Lang. 


Department of Religious 
Education, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Lawrence and Kansas City, Urbana 
and Bloomington. 


Lawrence, Kan., is the seat of the State 
University, and has a distinctly academic 
atmosphere. The importance of the State 
colleges throughout the Middle West is a 
surprise to most Eastern people. This 
institution has noble buildings, an able 
faculty, and a marvellously equipped mu- 
seum. In Lawrence, also, is a live Uni- 
tarian church, and in that church is a live 
Sunday school. There is a Board of Edu- 
cation, with Prof. Stevens, the superintend- 
ent, at the head and with Prof. Carruth and 
a dozen other able people as members, which 
holds regular neetings and determines the 
policy of the school. Where shall one find 
a more efficient governing board of a Sunday 
school? To hold a long consultation with 
this board, to sit with them and others at a 
church supper, and to speak to the assembled 
people later in the evening, were the privi- 
leges of the traveller. 

Quite unexpectedly an invitation came 
to address the high school the next morning, 
and, promptly at eight o’clock, the traveller 
and Prof. Stevens were on hand, and the 
address was given, not to the entire school, 
but to as many as the assembly-room would 
hold—a total of three hundred. 

The Lawrence church has just had the 
rare fortune to secure, as it had the good 
judgment to choose, Rev. FE. B. Backus as 
their minister. That the choice was made 
and the invitation accepted without the par- 
ties to the contract having seen each other 
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The possession of what was substantially the spirit of youth, 
a gentle and refined sense of humor, a physical charm re- 
flecting that inward beauty which was in her soul, endeared 
Mrs. Ballou to persons of all ages, and rendered her com- 
panionship a thing to be highly valued. A.H.R. 


MARY E. RICE, 
1831-1013, 

Not grief, but love and honor, brought the hundred 
friends to Mt. Auburn Chapel to the simple Good-bye 
service,—the God-be-with-thee service—held on Thurs- 
day afternoon for Mary Rice; not grief, for the twi- 
light of her years had lingered long, and it was more than 
hour or the full hush and its happiness; but love and 
honor for the one who had been as a sister to many while 
the years were years of strength. It is not often that we 
think of life in terms of “sisterhood,” but that name best 
describes her opportunity and her success of service. It 
implies no wide career, no fame of public usefulness, but 
a quiet readiness and closeness, of friendship; a ‘coming 
home” to people in their personal problems,/strains, and 
difficulties; a welcomed intimacy in the sadness and the 
gladness of other lives; a love that is leaned on with assur- 
ance and without request; the blended qualities of humility, 
sincerity, loyalty, lovingness, unselfishness, that a genius 
for friendship requires. To be the dear “chink-filler” 
in others’ lives and homes is a beautiful vocation; to be 
a “sister ” is that vocation at its best. Perhaps the fact 
that Miss Rice hardly knew a home to call her very own 
in usual senses accounts in part for her trained and rare 
success init. Her casual relation to others tended promptly 
inwards; to her pupils—they were many—she was more 
than teacher; to those she chanced to meet a little while 
more than acquaintance; to fellow-workers more than 
simple comrade. 

By profession she was teacher: before the War, in public 
schools a certain school in Cambridgeport then knew her 
best; after it, in private schools at Chestnut Hill and else- 
where; and during it, among the Freedmen on St. Helena 
Island,—her form of “enlistment.””? For awhile, too, she 
served as army-nurse in Washington. This war experience 
gave its touch of romance to all the after-time; and several 
trips to Europe with girls entrusted to her keeping, and 
the new friendships springing up in German and Italian 
homes added picturesqueness to what might otherwise 
have been her plain New England, useful womanhood. 
Self-spending always, her wealth lay in the banks of love, 
and in deciining years love claimed its joyful privilege in 
turn to care for her. 

It is a simple record, but an honorable and dear one to 


remember. More than a few lives have been made more 
beautiful by hers. They thank God for her, and bless her 
sisterhood. w. Cc, G. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environments, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Deaths. 


BROWNING—In Manhattan, Kan., February 23, Asaph 
parsing; formerly of Petersham, Mass., aged 82 years, 7 
ys. 


SARAH HOLTON BALLOU. 


Announcement of the sudden death of Sarah Holton 
Ballou, wife of Alphonso A. Ballou, in Boston, on the 
26th of February will be received in at least three Uni- 
tarian parishes with a feeling of profound sadness. At 
different times Mrs, Ballou has been an active and loyal 
member of our churches in Detroit, Mich., in Grafton and 
Newton Centre, Mass. To these institutions of her affec- 
tion ought to be added the Gosport Meeting-house at 
the Isles of Shoals. Almost since the inauguration of 
these summer meetings Mr. and Mrs. Ballou have been 
constant attendants, and their influence has contributed 
much to the permanency and stability of these occasions. 


| 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


GENTLEMAN who speaks fluent French, German, 
~ and Danish, accustomed to travelling and to forei 
life, would be glad to arrange tours for, and conduct families 
or small parties in Europe. references. Address 
Thos. C. Beaumont, Drayton, Norwich, England. 
A YOUNG LADY of education and refinement, with 
good executive ability,a working knowledge of French, 
and a year’s experience in foreign travel, seeks an oppor- 
tunity to travel in Europe as companion and secretary 


during the period from June 1 to October 1. Highest 
references. Address G. S. B., care Christian Register. 


LADY, having pleasant home, with limited income 

wishes to meet a lady with some means, who woul 
join in making acomfortable home for both. One hour’s 
ride from Boston. Best references. Please address, D, 
care of Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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is an unusual circumstance and means that 
the church has chosen on the candidate’s 
record and that the minister has accepted 
because of the opportunity offered,—a wise 
method. All who have met the young man 
thus called to so important a post are assured 
of the entire success of the arrangement. 

Kansas City came next, where the people 
feel the need of a settled pastor, while re- 
joicing in the splendid intellectual leadership 
of Prof. Hudson, whose Sunday morning 
lectures fill the pretty church building to 
its utmost capacity, more being present, 
frequently, than can find seats. They are 
fortunate, also, in having secured John 
Malick as superintendent, a man one would 
rather address as “Rev.” than with the 
“Esq.” customary among men of his present 
profession. A warm place awaits Mr. Malick 
in our ministry, whether or not he sees fit to 
return to it. If, as some maintain, a con- 
secrated layman has a power for good a 
clergyman lacks, it may be as well for the 
time that things continue as they are. Cer- 
tainly his training, his ministerial experience, 
and his pronounced ability fit him admirably 
for his present task. 

The Alliance welcomed the traveller to a 
mid-day repast, after which he spoke for 
a period somewhat shorter than that which 
Paul occupied in his memorable address at 
Troas; for, having, as he supposed, taxed 
their listening powers to the utmost, and 
essaying to go forth on his journey, he 
was called back and subjected to a cate- 
chising that brought out discussions on several 
most important questions. The Kansas City 
church is thoroughly alive. 

Mr. Vail, at Urbana, Ill., has achieved 
youth. ‘True, he has not yet had time enough 
to get over being a young man, but one can 
safely prophesy that he never will get over 
it. It is the fresh buoyancy of the spirit 
that Mr. Vail has gained, and therefore he 
wins other youths. Urbana is the seat of 
the University of Illinois, and the Unitarian 
church is just across the street from the 
main building. Here, on March 2, the 
traveller visited and spoke to the Sunday 
school, preached, held a brief teachers’ meet- 
ing, and spoke again in the evening. The 
Sunday school is under the able guidance of 
Mrs. Brooks, wife of Prof. Brooks. Though 
the morning was intensely cold,—seven 
below zero, with a high wind,—there was 
a good attendance at the school, the morning 
congregation numbered about 120, and the 
evening meeting brought out 60. In the 
morning fully one-half, and in the evening 
fully four-fifths, were University students. 
It was more than interesting, it was inspiring, 
to see the large group of young men who 
gathered about Mr. Vail after the evening 
service. A smaller group surrounded the 
visitor, while knots of eager youths gathered 
_ here and there to discuss the deepest problems 
of life. The intense search for a satisfying 
religion by these young people is little short 
of tragic. Mr. Vail’s opportunity here is 
one any minister in our fellowship might 
envy. And the man to meet that opportunity 
is on the spot. 

Then, Bloomington, Ill., where Rev. Mr. 
Mueller has been doing steady, able work 
for a score of years, and where a congre- 
gation above the average in size worships 
in a substantial and attractive building. A 
Philosophy Class, meeting on Monday even- 
ings, kept many of the men of the congre- 
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gation away from the gathering at which 
the visitor spoke. Glad as he would have 
been to have had these men in his audience, 
he rejoiced in their loyalty to a study-class 
movement that means serious things. Be- 
sides the Monday evening address, the 
traveller had the opportunity of speaking 
to the Senior Class of the State Normal 
School, where the prospective teachers were 
exhorted to undertake their work with the 
religious spirit, leading their pupils to see 
the profoundness of Jesus’ saying, “‘Thy 
word is truth.” 

One cannot dismiss Bloomington -without 
an affectionate reference to the good pastor 
and his wife, whose kind welcome and hos- 
pitality will not soon be forgotten. Mr. 
Mueller has a quiet way of stealing into 
one’s affections that makes one feel, after 
knowing him but four and twenty hours, that 
he has been always a valued friend. : 

From Bloomington, through Indianapolis, 
to Dayton, Ohio, was a long but quick run, 
accomplished by swift trains and the closest 
connections. And so the traveller was 
brought on his homeward way, and landed 
for a time in the section, almost on the spot, 
of his nativity and early life. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will hold its regular meeting at 
Barnard Memorial, 10 Warrenton Street, 
Monday, March 17, 1913. Subject, “The 
Progress System of Applied Ethics.” Miss 
Marian Katharine Brown. 


The quarterly meeting of the Pilgrim Fed- 
eration will be held on Monday evening, 
March 17, at Unity Church, North Easton. 
Address at eight o’clock by Rev. Henry W. 
Foote, field agent of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 


Meetings. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held at the Spring 
Garden Church, Girard Avenue and 15th 
Street, Thursday, March 6, 1913, at 11 A.M., 
the president, Mrs. St. John, in the chair, 
and about sixty-six other members and 
guests present. The treasurer reported a 
balance in her hands cf $42.92. Mrs. Rorer 
reported for the Post-office Mission that 
three hundred sermons, thirty-five Christian 
Registers, two Advances, four copies of 
Unity, eight Calendars, American Unitarian 
Association reports, Year Books, Unitarian 
Word and Work, and the Pacific Unitarian 
had been sent out. The sum of $5 was 
appropriated to assist the church at Summit, 
N.J. Mrs. Davis read President Taft’s 
farewell sermon at All Souls’ Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mrs. Davis also gave a most 
interesting account of her trip through the 
West and North-west, which the League 
found very inspiring. Deborah Anne Frost, 


Secretary. 
Churches. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL.—All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Thomas Robjent: Two very suc- 
cessful plays were given recently by the Young 
People’s Dramatic Club, in aid of the church 
finances, which have been increased this 
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year by the work along social lines under- 
taken by the minister and trustees. Rev. 
Thomas S. Robjent is preaching a course 
of Sunday morning sermons on “The quest 
of happiness,’ which will continue until 
over Easter Sunday. Four notable addresses 
have been delivered at the Sunday evening 
services this month, the first by Thomas 
I. Tynan, on “The Modern Way of treating 
the Criminal,’ when the church was crowded 
to the doors. Mr. Tynan is advocating the 
establishment of a farm at the State Peni- 
tentiary, on the co-operative system, allowing 
the convicts to share in the profits. Dr. R. W. 
Corwin of Pueblo, one of the most famous 
surgeons in the West, gave the second address 
on “The Effect of Environment upon Human 
Life.” Judge Tally Scott of the Supreme 
Court spoke at another service on “‘ Work- 
man’s Compensation Laws and Industrial 
Insurance”; and President Snyder of the 
State Teachers College, on “Reconstruction 
of Life and Society.’”’ Free discussion is 
allowed at the close of the addresses, and the 
interest is so great that the services seldom 
cover less than two hours. ‘‘Could there be 
any place so fitting for the consideration of 
life’s problems as the church, and this church 
is most assuredly doing its part in translating 
religion into life,” was the comment of Judge 
Scott. These services commenced October 
I, and have been continued each Sunday 
evening. ; 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George L. Mason: The next annual 
fair of the Alliance will be held Wednesday 
and Thursday, August 6 and 7. Contribu- 
tions received will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mrs. Lizzie M. Peterson, secretary. 


KEOKUK, [A.—First Unitarian Society, Rev. 
C. F. Elliott: This society had its beginning 
October, 1853, sixty years ago, and has had 
the experiences of other churches that have 
lived as long. Attendance at morning ser- 
vice is about 50, at Sunday-school about 25. 
The Women’s Alliance and the Sunday- 
school teachers have a meeting at separate 
hours every Monday. The former is the 
heat, life, heart, and soul of the society. The 
latter is spirited and educational. ‘The ser- 
mons of Dr. Elliott are of a high order of ex- 
cellence, inspiring to the auditors, and worthy 
of a much larger hearing. The slow growth 
in the number of those identified with us is 
disheartening, yet there is a steady growth of 
the influence of this society on the thought 
and life of the community. 


Monrciair, N.J.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Edgar Swan Wiers: The February Bulletin 
was important and interesting. Prof. Rudolf 
Eucken repeated, on February 9, his Lowell 
Institute lecture on ‘‘ The Necessity of Ideal- 
ism.” In the afternoon he spoke in the 
church before the Deutscher Verein on “‘ Die 
Bedeutung des deutschen Geistes.” Mr. 
Wiers’s topics for February were presented 
in phrases from the Lord’s Prayer, “The 
Need of the Divine in Human Society,” 
“The Need of the Divine in the Individual,” 
“The Need of the Divine Everywhere and 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor oi the evergreen trees, 


ai 
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Evermore.” The subject of the Young 
People’s Class, conducted through February 
and March by Mr. Robert J. Halpin, teacher 
of history in the Montclair High School, is 
“The Youth of To-day and Social Service.” 
On February 14 a German dinner and Valen- 
tine party was given under the auspices of the 
Alliance and the Men’s Club, working to- 
gether. The food served was German, and 
German songs were stung. The proceeds were 
for an electric blower for the organ. At the 
regular monthly meeting of the Alliance on 
February 25 Mr. Wiers spoke on “‘ The Recre- 
ation Problem and the Renaissance of Play.” 
The regular meeting of the Men’s Club was a 
smoker, at which important matters were 
discussed as, Shall we indorse Woman Suf- 
frage? and What can we do to increase 
Church Attendance? The Goethe Circle, 
the Folk Dancing Class, the Girls’ Sewing 
School, the Boys’ Club, and the Young Men’s 
Club continue their activities as usual. The 
free popular Monday lecture course, given 
in the Hillside Auditorium, is a new move- 


. ment for wider use of the Montclair school 


plant, in which this society is privileged to 
bear part. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Unitarian Society of 
Germantown, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes: The 
attractive parsonage of the Germantown 
church was, on February 24, the scene of an 
unusually enjoyable reception. Rev. and 
Mrs. Oscar B. Hawes were celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of their wedding, although 
the invitations did not so inform the guests. 
The rooms were pleasantly filled with personal 
friends and parishioners. Several of the com- 
pany, mindful of the significance of the day, 
made presentations of queer or quaint articles 
fashioned from tin. The guests were much 
delighted with several selections sung by Mr. 
Wood, a friend of Mr. Hawes. The climax 
of the evening was reached when the president 
of the Board of Trustees of the church, in 
behalf of the members of the congregation, 
after a few words of congratulation, presented 
Mr. Hawes with a tin dinner-pail. The last 
words of the short speech expressed the wish 
that the pail might always be full. Mr. 
Hawes replied with much feeling, thanking 
those who had graciously remembered Mrs. 
Hawes and himself, and who had helped to 
make the occasion such a happy one. Silver 
half-dollars to the brim were found within 
the pail when it was opened. Refreshments 
having been served, the gtiests departed, 
carrying with them still another pleasant 
memory of the hospitality of the parsonage. 


REDLANDS, CaL.—The following editorial 
appeared in the Redlands Daily Review for 
“Tt will be a distinct 
loss to Redlands when the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Crooker leaves the city. It was well under- 
stood, of course, when he came here to be 
the minister of the Unitarian church, that 
his pastorate would only be comparatively 
brief. Nevertheless, it was hoped that cir- 
cumstances might so adjust themselves as to 
permit him to remain here indefinitely. 
When his stay was prolonged longer than it 
was first thought he could remain here, this 
hope became strengthened. But it is not to 
be. Redlands will lose this cultured gentle- 
man and interesting and delightful speaker, 
whether in the pulpit or on the platform. 
The Unitarian church is not a large one in 
point of numbers, but the attendance upon 
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its services has increased during his pastorate, 
and undoubtedly he would have increased the 
membership considerably had he remained. 
The good wishes of their friends will follow 
them when Dr. and Mrs. Crooker return to 
Boston. They will be an ornament to that 
city of culture even as they have been to Red- 
lands.” In this connection it is a pleasure 
to state that the trustees, with the help of 
Dr. Wilbur, have been fortunate in securing 
the services of Rev. David M. Kirkpatrick, 
of Geneseo, Ill., to take up the work as soon as 
Dr. Crooker leaves. While the calamity to 
the orange industry places serious burdens 
upon the church, its members are courageous 
and hopeful; and under the new leadership 
the society will go forward to greater success 
and larger usefulness. 


WEsT Roxpury, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. 
Harold Greene Arnold: Mr. Arnold has begun 
his service as minister in this parish, and a 
large congregation assembled to hear his first 
sermon. He will be installed on Sunday 
afternoon, March 16. A reception was given 
to him and Mrs. Arnold one evening last week, 
on which occasion the parish house was 
thronged. A committee representing the 
parish was in charge, and the ladies of the 
society provided a buffet supper. 


Personals. 


Rey. George B. Spurr, formerly of Peters- 
ham, became pastor of the Third Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Society, Hingham, 
March 1. This parish has been without 
a pastor since December, when Rev. Paul 
S. Phalen went to the Unitarian Society, 
Augusta, Me. 


At the Board Meeting of the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada, 
Rey. F. M. Bennett of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was elected field agent and is to begin his 
work on Sept. 1, 1913. He will work in co- 
operation with Rev. Leon A. Harvey, the 
secretary of the conference. 


Mr. Frederick G. Melcher, a member of the 
firm of Charles E. Lauriat Company, Boston, 
has severed his connection with that house, to 
become manager of the W. K. Stewart Pub- 
lishing Company, formerly the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Mel- 
cher is widely known among the book-loving 
and buying constituency of Boston Unitarians. 
He has been actively associated with the 
Newton Centre Unitarian Church since 
childhood, where he has rendered inestimable 
service. ‘The Unitarian Church in Indian- 
apolis is to be heartily congratulated upon the 
acquirement of such an active and resourceful 
member. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Rural Conference held in Channing 
Hall Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
furnished a fine opportunity for the school to 
hear described country life and the country 
church. Speakers with different view-points 
described communities wumnprogressive and 
indifferent to all ideas of improvement, 
those of thrift, comfort, and growth, and 
others that are waking up to new possibilities 
in country living. From the addresses 
and the discussion a good notion was obtained 
of the possible co-operation of parish and 
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community. The results of working to- 
gether were shown to be better sanitary 
conditions, more recreation, and greater 
impulse for religion; and churches of a com- 
munity that work together forget their 
differing names and creeds in their zeal for 
a common catse. 

Dr. Starbuck’s lecture on “Religion and 
Whole-mindedness” is to be given a few 
weeks hence, and notice will be found in 
this column of exact date. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer gave a delight- 
ful talk to the class on Saturday morning 
last in place of the regular exercise of the 
hour. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :-— 
Already acknowledged....................05. $29,030.73 


March 1. Society in Westford, Mass........... 41.00 
1. Mrs. Thomas J. Welch, Pages. 

(Massie) Susi aha. SER 5.00 
EEL 71S 1s Caper ae Ebr ee oleae ie 100.00 
3. First Society, Bridgewater, Mass. . 45.31 
3. Sunday School, First Society, Bridge- 

water, Mass : i 
4. Society in Germantown, Pa.. 3 
4. First Parish, Cambridge, 0 Mass. H 
4. Society in Pomona, Galy, 4 
PME PENIS «5 Sc otapy atic tvep mem ata teetaree 5-50 
5. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., ad- 

ditional ervsis Sos hohe aerators II7.00 
5. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Boston, Mass... 50.00 
6. Society in Sudbury, Mass.......... 10.00 
7. Miss R. Elizabeth Arens, Baltimore, 

Ed oe aren Rtas Cece wrested 5.00 
7. Society in Ashby, Mass., additional . 2.00 
7. Society in hag INeMied ions fe Braces 15.00 
7. Mrs. Eleanore T. Williams, Cam- 

bridges Mass ss-atonr acne ake ne 50.00 
8. Miss Mary F. Gill, Jamaica Plain, 

BUSS Sige ati lide lal Gi arated sg 50.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DEPART- 

MENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

3. Montreal, Can., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance............... 25.00 
3. First Church, Cambridge, Mass., 

Branch Women’s National Alliance, 50.00 
3. Highland Springs, Va., Branch 

Women’s National Alliance....... 2.00 
3. Taunton, Mass., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance............... 10.00 
3. Colorado Springs, Col., Branch 

Women’s National Alliance...... 5.00 
3. Northboro, Mass., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance............-.. 2,00 
3. Peabody, Mass., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance. .............. 5.00 
3. Second Church, Boston, Mass., 

eles Women’s National Alli- 

Bee EA cis POS Nee STS 5.00 
3. South Natick, Mass., Branch Women’s 

National TNE NS CES 2,00 
3. Yonkers, N.Y., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance............+-. 5.00 
3. Nashua, N.H., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance... ..........0 2.00 
3- Westboro, Mass., Branch Women’s 

ba National Alliance..........+.+0 5.00 
3. Los Angeles, Cal., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance .............. 10,00 
3. Rutherford, N.J., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance... .......0.2.+% 5.00 
3. Second Church, Brookline, Mass., 

Branch Women’s National Alli- 

ENCES 3 a1 Sale ee eee oa Midis ta Semele 5.00 
3. Oakland, Cal., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance............... 2.00 
3. Newport, R.I., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance............... 10,00 
3. Leominster, Mass., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance. .......,...26-. 10,00 
3. Winchester, Mass., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance............... 10.00 
3. Brockton, Mass., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance.............. 2.00 
3. Fitchburg, Mass., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance..............- 5.00 
3 Uxbridge, Mass., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance............... 10,00 
3. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Branch Women’s National Alli- 

BUNCE. eat heh cise isa: (ho, malty ea 25.00 
3. Marietta, Ohio, Branch Women’s 

National Alliance..............: 10,00 
3. Berlin, Mass., Branch Women’s Na- r 

fonel) AMAR CRS | «sa. dase earn ane 1.00 
4. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass...... 100.00 
4. Through the President............. 20.00 
5. Berkeley, Cal., Branch Women’s 

National Alliance............... 10,00 

$31,639.79 


Henry M. WrutaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dleasantries, 


“The only way to prevent what’s past,” 
said Mrs. Muldoon, “is to put a stop to 
it before it happens.” —Texas Siftings. 


“De singin’ ob birds is sweet,’ remarked 
Uncle Eben; ‘‘but de cackle ob er- chickin’ 
on your own roos’ has er heap mo’ expres- 
sion in it.”—Washington Star. 


“Don’t yez know me, Pat?” “No, 
Dinnis, I don’t know yez, and I don’t want to 
know yez; and, if whin I had known yez, 
J’d known yez as well as I know yez now, 
whin I don’t know yez at all, at all, faith, I'd 
niver have known yez.” 


“Do you think,” said the intellectual young 
woman, ‘‘that there is any truth in the theory 
that big creatures are better-natured than 
small ones?’’ ‘‘Yes,’? answered the young 
man, ‘‘I do. Look at the difference between 
the Jersey mosquito and the Jersey cow.”— 
Lafe. 


“John,” called out Mrs. Billus, ‘are you 
ready to put up those new curtain fixtures?” 
“Tam beginning to put them up now, Maria,” 
was the response that came in a metallic tone 
of voice from the parlor. “Children,” said 
Mrs. Billus, with nervous haste, “‘run out and 
play!” 

The little grand-niece of Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, eight years old, told her mother that 
she would not be a Suffragist because the 
other children ridiculed her. A still younger 
sister spoke up defiantly: ‘‘I wouldn’t be a 
coward: they’ve been making fun of Aunt 
Anna for hundreds of years!” 


There was a young Briton named Cholmon- 
deley, 
Who pronounced his own surname so bolmon- 
deley, 
That folks were amazed; 
They were thoroughly dazed, 
And only could stare at him dolmondeley. 


“What's that you call your mule?” “I 
call him ‘Corporation,’’’ answered the old 
colored man. ‘‘How did you come to give 
him such a name?” “F’um studyin’ de 
animal an’ readin’ de papahs. Dat mule 
gets mo’ blame an’ abuse dan anyv’ing else 
in de township, an’ goes ahead havin’ his 
own way jes de same.” 


For an unusual definition of an optimist, 
Henry Churchill King, president of Oberlin 
College, who spoke at a banquet of the Chi- 
cago Congregational Club in the Hotel La 
Salle, givesa Madras paper thecredit. ‘‘This 
newspaper,” said President King, ‘‘defined 
an optimist as a man who doesn’t care what 
happens just so it doesn’t happen to him.” 


The grandfather of a boy of six or seven 
years isa man of prominence. A lady, calling 
at the home of this gentleman, was entertained 
by the little grandson, and the caller said: 
“You ought to be very proud of your grand- 
father. You know that he is a great man.” 
“Huh!” said the boy. “If you think that 
my grandfather is a great man, you just ought 
to know my grandmother!”’ 


Two men found themselves in a parlor 
car shortly before the election. Said one: 
“What do you think of Woodrow Wilson?” 
“‘Well, I’m inclined to think he’s first-rate.” 
“But he was a college president.” ‘‘ Yes, 
that’s true,’’ admitted the other. The first 
speaker leaned over and asked in confidence, 
“Did you ever know one of those college 
presidents that really amounted to any- 
thing?” “‘Hum-m,”’ grunted the other man, 
non-committally, which was about all he 
could do. He happened to be Dr. H. B. 
Hutchins, president of the University of 
Michigan.—The Journal. 
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PIPE & REED 


CHURCH 
TE ct 
120 BOYLSTONS 


oT. 
BOSTON ~— MASS. 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srepnenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
DR. BATES SANATORIUM, Jamestown, R. I. 


Established 1891 
On the shores of Narragansett Bay, opposite Newport. 
A private institution for the scientific treatment of chronic dis- 
eases. Nervous cases a specialty. Electricity, hydrotherapy 
and massage. Address, DR. W. LINCOLN BATES, »* 
Long distance Telephone, Jamestown 9091. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, u,v. 

A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
too miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult. 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


EUROPE 


CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS AT PARIS 


$170 


Our Tours are not “Official,” but they 
take you there. Circulars on request. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL f°, ten, dey 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual atten 
given boys under seventeen. Well regulated daily lives for 


all. Large, airy gymnasium with yraming poo 


catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wurre, Wellesley ete 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass: 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 31st year, Septem 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for ard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field, Preparatory depart- 
ment for Younger boys. Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment, 

George H Browne, A.M., Principal 

Rev Willard Reed, A-M.,}?incipals, 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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